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We have received for Chloe Lankton $1 from 


E. H. M., and $2 from Mrs. N. C. Kent, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


Congratulatory Cards, Condolence Cards, and Birth- 
day-Greeting Cards, are among the new styles of 
cards advertised by a London publishing house. 


Just now a Boston preacher in a series of addresses 
on “ Moody in Boston,” is giving “seventeen reasons 
why men don’t go to church.” When the Moody 
meetings are fairly started in Boston, this preacher 
will probably be looking up seventeen reasons why 


so many men do go to church every night in the 
week. 


If a teacher doesn't know his lesson well enough 
to be able to ask questions about it without a book, 
why should he expect his scholars to know their 








lesson so well that they can answer questions upon it 
without a book? If reading off printed questions is | 
a teacher's share of class work, reading off printed 


| Sunday-school. 





answers is quite enough for the scholar’s share. 


We publish this week fresh contributions from Dr. | 
Elihu Burritt, the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, the Rev. 
Dr. W. 8. Plumer, Professor Tayler Lewis, the Rev. | 
Newman Hall, of London, Pastor Truvé of Gotten- 
burg, Sweden, Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker, Josephine | 
Pollard, Mary J. Porter, and “Faith Latimer,” besides 
our usual supply of editorial and selected matter. 


In favor of Ellis’s “glossic method” of spelling. 
which has been broucht into fresh prominence by 
Ex-President Hill. of Harvard, at the Massachusetts 








|as to the meaning of this injunction. 


| for it all. 


It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that a com- 
pany has been promptly formed to work that reef. 
Digging in the Bible mine, at a good teachers’-meet- 
ing, brings a richer return than pink coral. The 
books are open this week for a new company to hunt 
that treasure. Have you subscribed ? 


Pastor Truvé's sketch of Sunday-school work in 
Sweden, which appears on another page, gives an en- 
couraging exhibit of progress in that country. His 
call for “Sunday-school papers of different kinds,” 
includes, as we understand it, a request for specimens 
of papers, and schedules of exercises, and cards, and 
other helps which may be useful to him in his pur- 
pose to adapt to his field all the latest and best 
methods and agencies of Sunday-school work. 





It is an English clergyman who says of Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson, in his impersonation of Rip Van Winkle, 
“T venture to say that among all the temperance 
lecturers of the day, Mr. Jefferson has been a more 
eloquent preacher of sobriety than any.” And we 
venture to say, in addition, that among all the hard 
drinkers and moderate drinkers who have been to 
the theatre to see Mr. Jefferson play his part, not 
one of them has ever stopped drinking on account of 
the eloquent preaching of sobriety to which he lis- 
tened there. Eloquent preaching is not always effec- 
tive preaching. 


A writer in one of our religious exchauges is pro- 
posing various devices to confine the children of his 
denominational Sunday-schools to the good old 
hymns and tunes of long ago. But he admits there 
is this difficulty : ‘Children sometimes go to more 
than one Sunday-school, or at least associate with 
children that attend other schools, and so get to hear 
the fresh melodies, and become dissatisfied because 
they are not used in their own school and church.” 
It is the old story, “Children cry for them.” The 
new Sunday-school hymns and tunes are as popular 
as they are potent for good. 





Two little brothers were leaving their home for the 
They were scholars in the infant- 
class. Their father stood at his door watching them 
safely out to the street. As he bade them good-bye, 
he said to the youngest, “Now, Willie, you must 


‘thank your teacher for being so kind to yoy.” 
| “ What, sir?’’ asked the little fellow. in seeming doubt 


“Why, it is 
very kind of your teacher to come every Sunday and 
do so much for you. I want you to thank her 
Will you be sure and do it?” “I 
don't want to, sir,” said the little fellow, evidently 
shrinking from the message only because of his shy- 
ness. “Well, Johnny,” said the father to the elder 
boy of the two, “then do you thank the teacher; for 
she is very kind, and I want her to know that you 
think so, Will youdo it?” “Yes, sir,” said Johnny, 


and a cigar in his mouth, like a free-and-easy gentle- 
man who could hardly be supposed to have much 
interest in the Sunday-school any way. But he mani- 
festly had a keen appreciation of the loving labors of 
the infant-class teacher, and he illustrated by his 
parting words to those children that day, one way in 
which the Home can help the Sunday-school. The 
infant-class teachers, moreover, should be cheered by 
such an incident. Their kind and faithful labors are 
not wholly without recognition, even by parents who 


do not in every instance send a personal assurance of 
the gratitude they feel. 





At the Barony Kirk, Glasgow, of which Norman 
Macleod was pastor, they have been reviving memo- 
ries of former days. The old records show a state of 
things in that kirk, in olden time, which put the 
mythical Blue Laws of Connecticut quite in the shade. 
Any one who was absent from kirk without a reason- 
able excuse was subject to a fine of twenty pounds, 
and was “required to stand two days at the pillar.” 
A poorly instructed man who wanted permission to 
marry, was refused consent, by the session, until he 
had “learned the Ten Commandments, the Belief, and 
the Lord’s Prayer.” Scotch whiskey seems to have 
been looked upon by the kirk authorities with more 
of favor than tobacco received. ‘Tobacco men,” said 
one of the old ministers, “are going about to smoke 
the soul out of the body, as if it was a fox chased out 
of his hole.”” That kind of fox-hunting is still a fa- 
vorite sport this side of Scotland. “This taking of 
reek is a graceless thing,” continued the Barony 
preacher. “If aman comes into the house and takes 
a drink, he will first pray to God for a blessing, but 
there is no grace for tobacco; as if it were not a crea- 
ture of God.’ One of the ministers of this church 
was Zachary Boyd, author of a hundred volumes, 
including a full share of poetry. Among other pro- 
ductions of this voluminous writer was a poetic para- 
phrase of the entire Bible. If a verse quoted in the 
Christian World is a fair specimen of this work, it will 
go far to account for the subsequent prejudice among 
Scotch Presbyterians against all hymns or sacred 
songs, save only the Psalms of David. Mr. Boyd 
sang : 

Jacob made for his son Josie 
A tartan coat to + him cosie. 


And what for no? It was nae harm 
To keep the lad baith safe and warm. 


And those were the good old days in Scotland. 
they wanted back again ? 


Are 


BE SURE OF YOUR FACTS. 

It is by no means a new thing for men to go 
searching into the causes of results which never 
came about. They take it for granted that a certain 
state of things exists, and set themselves to worry 
over the How came this so? Then, perhaps, they 
go to wonder What will be the consequence of all 


this? and Howcan it be cured? Whereas, if only 


they had first stopped to ask, Is this really so? 





they would have found that the whole thing was 
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baseless, hence to be neither accounted for nor 
changed. 

It was nearly forty centuries ago that the Preacher 
rebuked the croakers of that day for this style of wor- 
rying over what had no foundation in fact; and, 
doubtless, the same warning will have to be repeated 


Of course we are always ready to consider a fair 
statement of facts as over against our convictions, 
and to weigh well all fair arguments which may be 
brought against them. But we say again, that we 
want no contributions for our columns written on the 
assumption of what we insist are false facts. We 





by some other preacher forty centuries from now: should not care to have a man give us a three-column 


“Say not thou, What is the cause that the former | article on the best substitute for sunlight “now that 


days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this.’ Don’t trouble yourself to 
know why we are living in a degenerate age ; for the 
age isn't degenerate. 

Because this thing is a practical matter in the 
editorial line, we speak of it again just now. A 
great many articles sent in to us for publication are 
based on a set of assumed facts, which have no foun- 
dation in truth. One man secks to show why the 
Sunday-school has so commonly tended to diminish 
Another 


tries to explain the causes which have operated to 


the amount or value of home instruction. 


draw Sunday-school children away from the preach- 
ing services of the sanctuary. Yet another under- 
takes to make clear the reasons for the superiority, 
in a knowledge of the text and teachings of the 
Bible, of the men and women of a century ago over 
those of the present day who have been instructed 
in the Sunday-school. 

There is 
no end to the string of articles, and essays, and ser- 
mons, and reports of addresses, on a basis of false 
facts, from which we are invited to make a choice 
for our columns, and all of which we decide to let 
alone. Many of these proffered contributions are in 
the line of warnings and groanings over the probable 
consequences of the assumed disastrous condition of 


And so this thing runs on interminably. 


affairs; and not a few of them are praiseworthy at- | 


tempts to find a way out of the imaginary quagmire. 
But it matters little to us in what direction they 
trend. Since there is no such state of things as the 
writers and talkers assume to exist, we don’t care to 
burden our readers with dissertations on its causes, 
its consequences, or its cure. 

And now to save time for the future, and to guard 
against being misunderstood, we will name a few of 
the popular errors to which we neither give adhe- 
sion nor wish any of our contributors to assume as 
admitted facts. The croakers say that the Sunday- 
school has largely supplanted home religious instruc- 
tion. We deny this, and insist that just in propor- 
tion as the Sunday-school has gained prominence in 
the community, has household religious instruction 
improved in the choicest Christian homes, and ex- 


tended into others. The croakers say that the Sun- 


it was admitted that sunshine was less potent than a 
century ago.’’ Nor should we care to publish the best 
written essay on “ The reasons why the old-fashioned 
ox-team,made so much better time than that of the 
modern locomotive.” 


If any of you can prove that the old sunshine was 





better than ours, or that the oxen of a former day 
made more miles an hour than our locomotives can 
make, we will then be ready to consider your argu- 
ments on this basis of established facts; but until your 
proofs are in, we don’t care for your articles or essays 
on points where we deny that you have any sure 
standing ground. 





WHAT DO YOU EXPECT? 


You are now fairly started on a new year’s work 
of teaching. What do you suppose will come of it? 
Will your teaching amount to anything? Is it your 
idea that God has called you to study, and to pray, 
and to teach, week after week, without accomplishing 
anything in particular for his glory and for the good 
of your scholars? or do you expect large results from 
your labors ? 

Large expectations are, in the plan of God, an im- 
portant element in the securing of large results. God 
gives great things to those who ask great things—ex- 
pecting to receive them. Many of his promises are 
conditioned on the confident expectation of their ful- 
fillment. ‘‘ What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them.” ‘ Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that 
those things which he saith shall come to pass, he 
shall have whatsoever he saith.” ‘“ But let him ask 
For he that wavereth is 
driven with the wind and 
For let not that man think that he shall re- 
ceive anything of the Lord.” 

Yet how many teachers there are who do not look 
confidently for a prompt and specific answer to the 
prayers which they offer in behalf of their unconverted 
scholars. Even when they ask God to bless their 
next Sunday's work to the conversion of souls in their 


in faith, nothing wavering. 
like a wave of the se: 


tossed. 





classes, they would be surprised if they then found their 


day-school is drawing away the children from church | scholars anxious over their spiritual condition, or 
attendance, and that now, when the Sunday-school | ready to yield themselves trustfully to the Saviour. 


loses its hold on its scholars, they are without any 
religious home. 
Sunday-school has steadily increased the average 
attendance of children at the other sanctuary services, 
and that it is, and has been, a constant feeder of 
church-membership. The croakers say that our 
fathers were more familiar with the Bible than are 
our children. We deny this, and insist that the 
children of Christian parents, who now attend the 
Sunday-school, are generally far better informed in 
both the text and the teachings of the Bible, than 
were their fathers or ours, and that there never was 
a time when the Bible was understood and its doc- 
trines were appreciated and loved by children so 
well as at the present day, 

To make a long thing shorter, we insist that the 
sause of God has made progress in the world, and that 
the agencies for good approved by him have been 
doing their legitimate work most gloriously ; that in 
our own country, for instance, there is both actually 
and relatively, more of patriotism, more of integrity, 
and less of personal and political corruption now 
than a century ago ; that there is less of popular skep- 


ticism among our people than ever before; that the | 


institutions of Christianity are here more generally 
revered than formerly; and that sound evangelical 
religion has a hold upon our whole nation as at no 
time before in its history. 


| 


| Practically the prayer of every such teacher is, “‘ Lord, 
We deny this, and insist that the | 


ask 
But I do not suppose 


I ask an immediate blessing on my scholars. - I 
it in accordance with thy will. 
you will grant it. Iam ready with my request and 
my work; but I presume you are not ready with an 
answer tomy prayer. “ Let not that man think 
that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” 

It is your duty, as a teacher, to know what you 
want for your scholars; to ask God accordingly for 
this good thing; and to expect God’s prompt and 
| gracious answer to your prayer. 


To those who thus 
come to him for a blessing God's answer is, “‘ Be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.” 





TRUE BRAVERY. 

Many teachers have regretted the abrupt change 
| from the New Testament to the Old, in the Interna- 
| tional Lessons, at the beginning of the new year. It 





has seemed to them like a letting down of the spirit- 

ual standard, to go back from the history of the early 
| Christian church to review the record of the quarrels 
| and idolatries of ancient Israel. 

But if these teachers take hold fairly of the lessons 
_of the books of Kings they will find in them practi- 
| cal teachings bearing on the experiences and needs of 
our every-day life, which can be made profitable both 
| to themselves and to their scholars. And there need 

never be a lack of spiritual lessons when we are con- 





| 





sidering the plans and commandments of God for his: 


people. 

There was a peculiar fitness to the present political 
condition of our country in the first lesson of this 
year, with its exhibit of the danger to a great nation 
through a disregard of wise counsels, and the lack, on 
the part of those in authority, of a prevailing spirit 
of forbearance and conciliation. The second lesson, 
with its teachings of the sin of seeking any material 
symbol as an aid to spiritual worship, was never more 
appropriate in the religious world than now. The 
progress in sin of those who, like Jeroboam and Omri 
and Ahab, turn their backs on God's commandment, 
ought to be an example of warning to many ascholar 
in many a Sunday-school of to-day. 

But the central character of the lessons of the first 
quarter of this year is the prophet Elijah, and cer- 
tainly his spirit and his conduct are worthy of the 
study and of the imitation of the young and the old 
of every age. It is good to have Elijah’s record 
brought up before our young people. It is good to 
have them hear his call to decision, “ How long halt 
ye between two opinions? if the Lord be God, follow 
him ; but if Baal, then follow him.” It is good for 
them to be reminded of his dauntless courage through 
faith, as he stands out alone—save as God is with 
him—to defy all the prophets of Baal to a contest. 

Except the story of David and Goliath, there is no 
incident in all Bible history which so challenges the 
interest and the sympathy of those who admire 
true manly eourage as does that contest of Elijah 
with the prophets of Baal. And it is well to have 
young people learn from such a lesson what is the 
proper standard of bravery and of fidelity to the 
right. Itis from such a lesson that our youth may 
learn to be as true and as fearless at the post of duty 
as was that Christian cashier before the Northfield 
bank-vault. It is well for them to learn how and 
when to brave all peril for the right. 

This lesson is also, just now, most timely. Pecu- 
liarly is it so here in Philadelphia, where within the 
past few weeks our secular papers have given full 
details of at least three prominent incidents which 
might confuse the minds of some concerning this 
question of true personal courage. In one case, a 
well-known citizen of Philadelphia, who had been a 
faithful and brave soldier in defence of his govern- 
ment, found himself burdened with financial difficul- 
ties, so that bankruptcy stared him in the face. He 
lacked the moral courage to struggle with his new 
troubles, and, because of that lack, he blew his brains 
out. His physical courage was unquestioned. Of 
true moral courage he was not possessed. 

In another case two low ruffians met in a Philadel- 
phia grog-shop for a prize-fight, and pounded each 
other to show how brave they were. Their courage 
was at the best but that of the brutes. They lacked 
not only moral courage, but a moral sense. They 
were on a par with game-cocks or bull-dogs. Yet 
there were those to call them courageous. 

In the third instance two prominent young men 
from New York came into the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia to go through the form of a prize-fight without 
incurring its hardships or its dangers. Their object 
was to show how brave they were. But they lacked 
both moral and physical courage. They had not the 
moral courage to refrain from fighting. They were 
without the physical courage to fight their battle 
through. Yet with all their glaring deficiency of 
courage, they were by some persons looked upon as 
having a certain sort of bravery. 

Now when such things as these can have promi- 
nence in a Christian community, it is surely a good 
time to take up the story of Elijah, and to learn from 
his example what is true bravery. Our young people 
need to be taught the beauty of manly moral couragy. 
They ought to be warned against the moral cowardice 
of suicide in the face of personal troubles; against the 
brutality of a mere physical combat; against the yet 
more disgraceful moral and physical cowardice which 
would make them afraid to refuse a challenge to a 
duel, and afraid also to fight a duel out to the death 
if once they were in it, 
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THE COMING YEARS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
Seed-time and harvest with assured succession 
Have paid their tribute to the buried past, 
The golden fruit has been in our possession 
Only to crumble into dust at last. 
Of joy too often have our hearts been cheated, 
While sorrow led us through a vale of tears, 
And every bitter pang will be repeated 


¢ Surely, ay, surely through the coming years. 


Untimely frost will chill our fairest blossom, 

Mad billows sweep our treasures from our sight, 
And earth receive into its cold, cold bosom 

The only thing in which we took delight. 
Already clothed in majesty most solemn 

The foe of peace and happiness appears, 
Prepared to follow the advancing column, 

The grand procession of the coming years 


O yesterdays! so full of buried treasure, 
So full of bliss, and yetso incomplete, 
Only by your departure can we measure 
The richness of those hours love made so sweet. 
So brief! so sweet ! we part from them with sadness, 
And keep their memory fragrant with our tears, 
Knowing full well our hearts shall have of gladness 
A meager portion in the coming years. 


The coming years! O foolish, foolish guessers, 
Little ye know of what is “ yea” or “nay ;” 
Of doukts and fears the cowardly confessers, 
Ye rob to morrow, and defraud to-day. 
Be this your beacon-light in hours of sadness, 
Higher and deeper than your hopes and fears, 
That, like a miracle of youth and gladness, 
Christ cometh ever with the coming years. 


Trust him, though other joys slip from your keeping , 
Trust him, my soul, and patiently await 
The time appointed for a blissful reaping, 
None the less precious that it cometh late. 
E’en as the sun, the morning mist dispelling, 
The heart of nature with its promise cheers, 
So love from day to day is sweetly telling 
Of faithful service through the coming years. 





GOD'S POLYGLOT BIBLES. 
BY ELIHU BURBRITT. 


We have been taught from childhood to consider the 
Bible as literally the book, and the only book, of God’s reve- 
lation to mankind; as the only book that contains the 
history of the human race from the beginning of their exist- 
ence, and also the history of the creation. It seems to me 
that no intelligent Christian is bound to take this limited 
view. The whole universe is full of God’s polyglot Bibles, 
Every sun, planet, and satellite is a separate volume, of 
which every paragraph and line is written by his own 
hand. It isan illustrated volume, full of grand and beau- 
tiful engravings. Not an 7is dotted, nor a ¢ crossed, nor a 
design etched by a human hand. No human writer has 
added a syllable to a single page in one of the millions of 
these books written by the fingers of God, not only in 
tablets of stone, but on all the leaves of rock and strata of 
soil in the whole circumference of creation. 

These millions of volumes are all written in different 
alphabets, but in the same prosody and syntax of interpre- 
tation and meaning. All this infinite library is open to us; 
not a book closes its lids against our inspection. When 
we have learned the letters, and are able to construe sen- 
tences of this literature of God’s own hand, he invites us to 
read it with as devout and honest faith in its truth and 
teaching as in any ofthe inspired Scriptures written by 
Moses or the prophets. No intelligent and Christian mind 
need fear any lack of concordance between these physical 
and moral Scriptures. The Bible is the last crowning 
volume added to God’s library. It summarives the raison 
@ etre, or the ground-plan and moral motive of the whole 
universe of his creations. It shows us a spiritual world 
which is to this material universe what the soul is to the 
human body. It reveals to us the fundamental prin- 
ciples, structure, and laws, that govern this spirit- 
world, and make its harmony and happiness, just as 
God’s physical Bibles reveal to us the structure, laws, and 
principles that exist and govern in éach of his material crea- 





tions, and make and preserve their social fellowship, har- | 


mony, peace, and order. 

There seems to be nothing more fully evident and clearly 
established than the fact that God has not only intended, 
but enabled, us to read all the Bibles in his library with 
full and reverent faith in his authorship of them all; to 
receive from them one harmonious body of instruction in 
regard to the whole plan and motive of his creations ; in regard 
to all the beings that inhabit them ; in regard to their physical 
and moral constitutions, and to all he has done and is 
doing for their well-being. Not one of his books alone can 
contain all his revelations to man, The Bible does not 





| Adams, and Dr. Charles 


teach the anatomy of the human system, the circulation of 
blood through it, or any of the secrets of its internal struc- 
ture, functions, and laws of physical life. The human body 
is a book by itself, just like one of the planets. It 1s a book 
full of physical truths and revelations written by the finger 
of God direct. 
and prosody. 


It has its alphabet, its syllables, its syntax 
From Adam down to this moment, the lan- 
guage written in bone and muscle, nerve, heart, and vein 





the marvellously clever fingers of her Italian boys. This 
free-will offering from such men as Matthew Arnold, the 
Trollopes, Story, George P. Marsh, William and Mary 
Howitt, was passing through the press when her precious 


| life ended, and the book which she had projected was at once 


transformed into “A Wreath of Stray Leaves to the Mem- 


ory of Emily Bliss Gould.” Let brief extracts from the 


two prefaces of this memorial speak to our hearts : 





has been precisely the same in men of every race Every She gave her life to the work! So little did she ever look back 
thorough student of anatomy can read the one language of | fr » plow to which she had set her hand, that even amid the 
this volume in its original. He sees that every syllable of | paroxyms of pain which it was her lot to suffer during many long 


it is only a translation of the Christian’s Bible, written in | 
the fleshly tables of the heart, or in the physical constitution 
of man. He finds the decalogue that was brought down 
by Moses from the mount written by the same finger in 
the human system of the first created man. He reads and | 
sees how the body is fitted tothe mind, and the mind to 
the body, in perfect harmony of sensation and action. H: 

sees their laws in one and the same decalogue, but written 

in two different languages. These physical and spiritual 


laws, though written on two tables, perfectly harmonize in 


their meaning; so that he might be sure what the moral 
laws should be if he could only read the physical perfectly 

So in the next circle of created things. The earth is to 
the human body what that body is to the soul, and is fitted 
as harmoniously to both as one of them is to the other. A 
tree is a round volume, bound in its own bark. 


Each page 
from heart to skin registers a year of age andgrowth. The 
botanical anatomist may not only read the record of these 
leaves, but read the whole constitution of the tree, the laws 


that govern its vital functions; may study and understand 

the system of its veins and arteries, the circulation of its 
white blood, and the whole machinery and process of its | 
nutrition and growth. All this is written by the same | 
finger that he recognizes in man’s physical system. The | 
earth itself keeps the record of its history, written in the | 
same way on the tables of its heart. It is a vast volume | 
of leaves, every one bearing a revelation from the hand of | 
the Creator. The record of every leaf is as clear and true | 
as the record of any page in the volume of atree. The 
anatonffst of the earth can read its vital system as plainly 
as the vital system of man. Its osteology he understands 
as perfectly as that of the human system. He can study 
the functions and movement of its heart, arteries, and 
veins, with the same ease and instruction. He can see the 
process of germination, growth, and nutrition just as clearly 
as in a tree or human body. He sees what makes trees, 
grass, grain, and fruits, on the surface of the globe, as plainly 
as what makes flesh, hair, the pupil of the eye, and the 
finger-nails of man. 


He reads on every page in this open 
volume, that ifthe human race were all incorporated in one 
living man, containing all their bulk, the earth would bear | 
the same relation to his body, ayd be as harmoniously and 
vitally fitted to it, as the body is to the mind or spiritual 
nature. 

Here then we have only a few of the milhons of Bibles 
that comprise God’s library, all opened for our perusal; | 
all containing revelations equally true and instructive in 
their several departments of knowledge. It is not only our 
privilege, but our duty, to believe that each and all of these 
millions of volumes bear God’s signature and seal, that their | 
records are not only true, but that not a single truth 
revealed in one is incompatible with a single truth revealed 
in another. 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 
BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 

“It’s a fine thing to come o’ dacent fowk. . . . I'm no flatterin’ ye, | 
Mr. Sutherlan’; but just layin’ it upo’ ye’’at gin ye had an honest 
father and gran’father, an’ especially a guid mither, ye liae a heap to 
answer for; an’ ye ought never to be hard upo’ them ’at’s sma’ creepin’ 
creatures, for they canna help it sae weel as the like o’ you and me | 
can.”—David Elginbreod. 

On the loveliest Sunday of the lovely Indian summer, a 
large assembly gathered in the city of New York to honor the 
memory of Emily Bliss Gould, the founder and the life of 
the Italo-American schools in Rome, and scarcely less of 
the Protestant Orphanage at Florence. Only a woman 
And yet, as Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Hutton, Dr. William 


Zobinson, one after the’ other. 


with genuine enthusiasm and singularly varied touch 
. 7 
added to the portrait, and unfolded the story of the eager 


strong, loving life to the view, it became evident that 
nothing is impossible to a consecrated will, in whatsoever 
body pent. 

What Mrs. Gould’s great work was and is, and is to be 
while Rome stands and Christian charity yearns over a 
world’s needs, this is not the time to tell. The Italian 
English, and American press have vied with each other in 
lauding her life and mourning her death. At Messrs 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s and at Mr. Randolph’s may be found 
the successive yearly reports of her schools and industrial 
home, and also a volume, rich in contributions from dis- 
tinguished writers who loved her and her work, printed by | 


| be made for the bringing out of this volume 


weeks, her mind was constantly reverting to the arrangements to 
And now it is 
And we all of us, the contribftors 
to its pages, though we may still hope that the publication may, by 


brought out—posthumously ! 
the help of the public, be of some avail towards giving the aid se 
urgently needed to the funds for the sapport of the school, will 
never have the pleasure we had promised ourselves in seeing her 
We did each his 
part as a testimonial of affection und admiration for one whe lived 


pleasure, for whose sake each did his best! 


only for others,—let it stand now as a memorial and tribute to her 
memory T. Adolphus Trollope 

In the name of our dear departed friend and the children whom 
she loved, I speak for her—from the grave. Let the motherless and 
homeless children whom she gathered into a home of labor and 
love become your children, now that she is gone; so that they, if 
not others also, may become a living, noble, lasting monument, 
enduring through them to countless generations, to the memory of 
hag who did all that she could—and perished in the doing of it.— 
Mary Howitt. 

But, returning to Mrs. Gould’s memorial service, among 
its many beautiful suggestions none was more impressive 
than the disclosure of the fact that this life of amazing 
vigor and loving kindness in Christian service was born of 
her mother’s last look, nourished by her father’s irresistible 
example. The memory of Dr. Bliss, “the beloved physi- 
cian” and Christian nobleman, is still cherished in older 
New York; and it is especially interesting to notice in this 
counection that his wife, rich in all good works, was, in her 
maidenhood, one of the three brave pioneers who sixty 
years ago established the first parish Sunday-school in that 
city. 

“ Bring little Emily to me, and draw back the curtains 
so the light will fall full upon my face,” said this dying 
mother. The little girl, but nine years old, was roused 
from her sleep and brought to the bedside. “ Look well at 
your mother’s face, darling, so that you will not forget it, 
and remember what I say to you: Give your whole life to 
the Lord Jesus Christ!” 

When a dying woman and her little maid-child thus gaze 


| eye to eye for the last time, [ can conceive of nothing save 
|a mighty trust in God that can keep the mother’s heart 
| from bursting in prevision of the sad certainties and awful 


possibilities of the motherless girl’s life. But, thank God! 
Emily Mumford Bliss had this mighty trust in that agoniz- 
ing moment, and blessedly did Emily Bliss Gould’s life and 
death justify her mother’s confidence. 

There is something almost supernatural in the hold of a 
dead mother upon the imagination of one who has grown up 
with only vaguest memories of what she was, but illimit- 
able fancies of what she must have been, instead of her 
every day and every mood presence. 

A recent conversation with an eager scientist, who is 
perhaps even set down as a materialist by those who think 
they know him best, revealed the fact that the mother who 
died when he was but five years old still broods over him 
in his study, and keeps step with him in spiritual comrade- 
ship as he walks abroad. Happy they, though they go 
orphaned through life, whose hearts can rest in such 
blessed memories and fancies as this, undogged by remorse. 
After “ King Lear,” there is perhaps nothing in English 
literature more heart-moving than a story which Dr. John- 


| son tells of himself, in his “ Book of Devotion.” Under date 


of Sunday, October 18, 1767, he writes : 

Madam,—I! beg your pardon for the abruptness of my depart- 
ure in the morning, but I was compelled to do it by conscience. 
Fifty years ago, madam, on this day, | committed a breach of filial 
piety. My father had been in the hahit of attending Uttoxeter mar- 
ket and opening a stall there for the sale of his books. Confined 
by indisposition, he desired me that day to go and attend the stall 

1 | My pride prevented me. I gave my father a refusal ; 
[ have been at Uttoxeter ; I went into the market 
iness and uncovered my head, and stood with it 
bare for an hour on the spot where my father’s stall used to stand, 
In contrition I stood, and I hope the penance was expiatory. 

[In citing which Carlyle graphically adds: “ Who does 
not figure to himself this spectacle amid the rainy weather 
and the sneers or wonder of the bystanders? The memory 
of old Michael Johnson rising from the far distance, sad 
beckoning in the ‘moonlight of memory’! How he has 
toiled faithfully hither and thither patiently among the 
lowhiest of the low ; been buffeted and beaten down, yet ever 
risen again, ever tried it anew—and oh, when the wearied 
old man as bookseller, or huckster, or tinker, or whatever it 
was that fate had redueed him to, begged help of thee for 
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one day—how savage, diabolic, was that mere vanity which 
answered no! Hesleeps now; after {life's fitful fever he | 
sleeps ; but thou, O merciless! how wilt thou ever still thy | 
sting of that remembrance? The picture of Samuel John- 
son standing bareheaded in the market there, is one of the 
proudest and saddest we can paint. Repentance! repent- 
ance! he proclaims as with passionate sobs—but only to 
the ear of heaven, if heaven will give him answer ; the 
earthly ear and heart which should have heard it are now 
closed, unresponsive forever.” 

Sublimely picturesque and affecting as is this scene, who 
would not choose the most humdrum, homely, long-endur- 
ing obedience, rather than to be its hero? “ Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams.” 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 
BY WILLIAM S. PLUMER, D.D. 


Time is short. Eternity is long. Time will soon have 
an end to every man. Eternity will never have an end to 
any man. We all shall soon reach the shore of time. 
Eternity has no shore. Time is measured. Eternity is 
unmeasurabie, A very small portion of time is allotted to 
the earthly life of one man. An eternity past and an 
eternity to come are the lifetime of God. 

To man, time is for sowing seed, while eternity is for 
reaping the harvest. An inch of time is given us here to 
decide whether we shall spend our eternity in endless 
weeping, or in supernal bliss. A pious life, however short, 
1s followed by an eternity of joy. A wicked life, however 
long, is followed by an unending existence in every part of 
which a man wishes tnat he had never been born. No man 
ever had an adequate conception of the variety and brevity 
of our earthly life. No man ever had an adequate concep- 
tion of the vastness and grandeur of a happy eternity. If 
I only knew how a man lived, I could easily tell how he 
died. 

Angels looking down from heaven see no sadder sight 
than a sinner wasting all his time in mirth and iniquity 
and no more gladsome sight than an humble holy man, 
turning all his time to the good of man and the honor of 
his Maker. 

Some things in human conduct are inexplicable. There 
iy a mystery in iniquity which is insoluble. Men plan 
and build and accumulate as if they were to live here for- 
ever; as if they were not bound for eternity. They are 
mightily busied about the uncertain present, and careless 
about the certain future. Men make earnest and careful 
preparation for even a short journey of afew days. But 
the same men make no provision for a journey that shall 
never end, 

Now is our time; but we play the fool by gaping at the 
future. ‘‘Seventy centuries, even seventy millenaries, will 
not be worth as much to an inhabitant of eternity as 
seventy years are to an inhabitant of time.” Oh, improve 
every hour! 

Reader | to-day you are in time; to-morrow you may be 
in eternity. Now you walk at large; to-morrow you may 
be in the prison of despair, wearirig the garb of a fiery con- 
demnation. What meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, and 
eall upon thy God. 





“BUT NOT THE LAST.” 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The appalling railway disaster at Ashtabula, with its 
attendant sorrow to so many hearts and homes, brings 
back again most vividly, to not a few, the facts and lessons 
of the first great accident of this nature on an American 
railway, at the drawbridge, in Norwalk, Conn., almost a 
quarter of a century ago. 

It was at the time of the great religious anniversaries in 
New York and Philadelphia, in May, 1853. The Baptist 
anniversaries were just over, in Philadelphia. On the 
evening of May 5 the American Medical Association closed 
its sessions in New York City with a grand banquet in 
Metropolitan Hall, at which some eight hundred physi- 
cians sat down to feast and chat together. Dr. Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes read a poem to them, and Drs. Francis 
and Detmold and Welford and Osgood of New York, and 
Professor Knight of Yale College, were among the more emi- 
nent speakers, The banquet continued until midnight, but 
quite a number of its guests were up early enough the next 
morning, of Friday, May 6, to take the eight o'clock train 
on the New Haven Road for their New England homes. 

At South Norwalk, Conn., the train dashed into an open 
draw, in consequence of the criminal carelessness of the en- 
gineer, who failed to look jor the signal of safety, which 





alone could justify his leaving the station, a half-mile below 


the bridge. It was a frightful disaster. Nearly fifty per- 
sons were killed outright, and many others were injured 
more or less severely. Among the more prominent of the 
dead were Dr. Abel L. Pierson, of Salem, Mass., a distin- 
guished surgeon, and a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences; Dr. Archibald Welch, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Drs. Smith and Gray, of Springfield, Mass.; and Dr. 
Beach, of Bridgeport, Conn.; the Rev. Oliver Burr, agent of 
Antioch College, Ohio; and the Rev. John H. Luhrs, of 
Williamsburgh, N. Y. Of the injured, there were Professor 
Tenbroeck, « daughter of the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold ; 
and the Rev. J. G. Oncken, the Baptist missionary, from Ger- 
many, who with other clergymen was returning from Phil- 
delphia. Thomas Hicks, the artist,and a number of well- 
known physicians, were of those whoescaped unhurt. Dr. 
Smith, of Springfield, was the father of Professor David P. 
Smith, of the same city, an eminent volunteer surgeon in the 
civil war, and at present a member of the faculty of the 
Yale Medical School. By a sad coincidence, a daughter of 
Dr. Gray, of Springfield, was on the Ashtabula train, and 
was severely injured, while her child and nurse were killed. 

But it was of a funeral service at Hartford, Conn., 
that I purposed to speak more particularly in recalling the 
Norwalk disaster. The Pearl Street Congregational Church 
was newly formed in that city. The Rev. Dr. E. R. Beadle, 
now of Philadelphia, was its first pastor. It had a strong 
membership, largely drawn, at the start, from the overflow 
of other city churches. It had recently entered its new 
and elegant house of worship. Dr. Archibald Welch, a 
prominent citizen and a “beloved physician,” one of the 
Norwalk victims, was the first of its members to be taken 
away by death. His funeral was held in the new church, 
and its occasion was a memorable one. 


The railroad horror had impressed the entire community. 
The loss of Dr. Welch was felt as a personal one in a very 
wide circle. At the funeral service the large church was 
crowded to overflowing. The members of the church well- 
nigh filled the body of the house. The members of the 
Hartford medical faculty were present in a body; so also 
were the officers and directors of the New Haven Railroad 
Company. In the puipit were Dr. Beadle, and the Rev. 
Drs. Joel Hawes and Mark Tucker, former pastors of Dr. 
Welch. The coffined remains of the dead physician were 
just before the pulpit. The house was draped in mourning. 
The entire congregation was under the influence of deep 
and strong feeling. 


After the singing of a dirge, and other impressive ser- 
vices of worship, Dr. Beadle arose to speak the first direct 
words to the great congregation. Looking from the pulpit 
down upon the face of the dead, he pointed to it signifi- 
cantly, as he turned his face to the members of the church, 
and said in his tender and musical tones, which reached every 
ear and thrilled every heart in that entire assembly: 
“ Brethren, there lies the first of our dead!” And at that 
utterance he paused fora moment; then broke again the 
oppressive stillness with: “The first, but not the /as¢. 
Henceforth for us the gates of death stand wide open, day 
and night. God only knows who'll pass through next!” 


A more effective enforcement of a timely and important 
lesson from a great and sudden bereavement I have never 
known made by a singlesentence, than was manifest when 
those words of Dr. Beadle were taken home by those who 
listened amid the surroundings and in the circumstances 
of that hour. His whole address was most appropriate. 
He sketched with rare felicity of expression the admirable 
character of the deceased. He brought out the facts and 
the teachings of the great disaster, so as to carry all with 
him in his thoughts and feelings. He described the effect 
of the news in the Hartford streets, when its first intelli- 
gence was flashed over the wires, and men were in doubt 
who might be of its victims. He told of the crowding toward 
the railroad station of men and women and children with 
anxious hearts, when the first train was expected from Nor- 
walk, bringing home the injured passengers, and fuller lists 
of the lost and the saved. 

“ As we hurried down Asylum Street we heard the shriek 
of your locomotive whistle at the curve below,” he said, 


turning suddenly to the railroad directors. And he ejacu- 


lated with startling effectiveness, “Would God it could 


have waked our dead !” 

But of all the impressions of that funeral service, those 
from the first words by Dr. Beadle come back most forcibly. 
And when I heard the news of the Ashtabula disaster, the 
thought flashed into my mind, In how many homes and so- 
cial circles may that sad refrain be again repeated, as the 
broken heart turns to that terrible chasm of destruction : 
“There lies the first of our dead. The first, but not the 
last. Henceforth for us the gates of death stand wide open 
day and night. God only knows who'll pass through next.” 

“ Therefore be ye also ready: for m such an hour as ye 


think not the Son of man cometh.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A VISIT TO A WONDER-WORLD. 


BY MARY J. PORTER. 


Minnie Lloyd, aged fourteen, is a member of an up-town* 
school in New York. Her brother Edward, four years her 
senior, is a Freshman in college. Last Saturday afternoon, 
as they had a few leisure hours, Edward proposed a visit to 
the new Aquarium on the corner of Broadway and Thirty- 
fifth Street. Minnie had had the word agua, “ water,” in her 
Latin lesson of the day before, and had also learned that 
the ending wm sometimes denotes a place ; but on looking 
up the full word aguarium in her dictionary, she found 
that it meant a tank filled with water and containing 
aquatic, or water-loving, animals and plants. You see she 
had formed the habit of finding out the meaning of words 
that she used or read. 

Well, as the day was sunshiny, she was happy to aé¢ept 
Edward’s invitation, and in a short time they preserited 
themselves at the door of a peculiarly shaped building into” 
which a good many persons, in search of entertainment and 
information, were at that moment passing. On entering 
the hall, which was enlivened by the music of a band, 
Minnie saw at a glance that it contained a great many 
tanks, arranged separately and in rows, and with plants 
and statuary scattered between them. Edward explained 
to her that below the floor was a large reservoir, from 
which a supply of water was being constantly led into the 
tanks, while that already in them was carried down to be 
purified with fresh air and then to re-ascend. 

“T want to see the whale the very first thing,” said 
Minnie. So Edward obligingly crossed the room and 
climbed the steps of a rustic bridge from which the best 
view of the whale might be obtained. 

“Oh, I expected to see something larger than that!” 
Minnie exclaimed, as the whale rose to the surface of the 
water and opened his air-hole for a breath of air. “The 
whale that swallowed Jonah must have been larger, I am 
sure.” 

* Doubtless he was,” said Edward, laughing; “but this 
is a young fellow, you know, supposed to be only about a 
year old. As it is, he requires so much water that « 
steamer goes to Sandy Hook every day in order to prorure 
enough for him. There, do you see him spout? That was 
water which he first drew into his mouth and then threw 
up from his air-hole. This spouting of whales often betrays 
their presence in the ocean when otherwise their pursuers: 
might be unable to find them.” 

“Well,” said Minnie, “‘let’s go down and see what makes’ 
that loud noise below us.” 

“That is the sea-lion,” said Edward. They went down 
and found a huge, ugly-looking animal disporting himself 
in a sort of grotto, which continually resounded with his 
harsh bark. Justas they approached him he left the water 
and commenced to climb upon the rock-work about it; 
and, as Minnie felt somewhat afraid of him then, they 
turned to see the feeding of the seals. The rapid devour- 
ing of the little fish by the seals wasa great amusement to 
Minnie, but her brother said he had been told that the 
most wonderful things in the building were in some of 
the small tanks on the side of the room. “I am anxious 
to look at the sea~anemones,”’ he remarked; ‘they belong 
to the very lowest order of animals, but are said to be 
among the most beautiful of the treasures of the sea,” 

“T do not know how any could be more beautiful,” was 
Minnie’s response, after they had found the tank, in which 
were a variety of brightly colored anemones, soft and deli- 
cate in appearance, and of numerous hues. “They seem 
to me like large*flowers,—like dandelions, or daisies, or 
dahlias, or camellias,—only their colors are different, and, of 
course, their shape isn’t just the same.” 

“They are now going to be fed,” said a gentleman stand- 
ing near by; and then a man behind the case put a little 
piece of a clam on the end of a long pointed stick, and let 
it down into the water just above an anemone. At the 
approach of food the flgwer-like animal lifted its fringed 
surface into the shape of a cup, which gradually closed 
over the clam, and then looked, as Minnie observed, like 
an orange with its skin taken off. They watched the feed- 
ing of the anemones for several moments, and then moved 
on to examine the star-fish. Most of these had five arms 
that quivered with the movement of innumerable minute 
suckers. One that had lost an arm Minnie began to pity 
greatly, but she was relieved when she learned that another 
arm would soon take the place of the missing one. 

“We must not fail to look at the hermit-crabs,” Edward 
said; “they are sometimes called soldier-crabs, from the 
fact that, having no shells of their own, they take the shells 
of other animals and live in them. Then there are some 
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little lady-crabs, all bedecked with sea-weed. But where 
are the sea-horses ?” 

“Here they are,” answered Minnie, coming to a stand 
before some curious little animals with heads shaped like 
those of real horses, but with fishes’ tails, and beautiful fins 
on their backs and heads that appeared, when in motion, 
like revolving wheels. “Don't they remind you of the 
pictures of mermaids?” Minnie asked. 

Edward, however, moved to the hatching-troughs in which 
were between fifty and sixty thousand young salmon. Some 
of them were about an inch in length, and they had the 
little red eggs still attached to them. These, Minnie was 
told, would be gradually absorbed by the young fish, which 
might each of them, in the course of time, attain to the 
weight of twenty or thirty pounds. 

But it would take too long to tell of all the rare and 
beautiful things that attracted the attention of our young 
friends. They visited the alligators, and the sharks, and 
the hell-benders, and the banded proteus,—a very homely 
fish, furnished with scarlet gills through which the blood 
was circulating. Edward wanted to linger before some 
fine specimens of trout and pickerel, such as he was in the 
habit of catching during his summer vacation. But the 
afternoon hastened to its close. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


snnshiiliiae 
OLD-YEAR AND NEW-YEAR GREETINGS. 


Many superintendents sent special cards of greeting to 
their teachers and scholars on the first Sunday in this new 
year. Many teachers sent similar greetings to the scholars 
of their charge. And some superintendents and teachers 
sent special messages to their schools and classes at the 
close of the old year. These greetings were varied in sub- 
stance and in form of presentation ; but they were one in 
spirit and purpose. From those which have been reported 
to us we select several as specimens, believing that workers 
in different fields will be glad to get suggestions from them. 


AN OLD-YEAR MESSAGE, 

On the last Sunday of the year, the Superintendent of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, wrote his mes- 
sage on the blackboard, that it might be seen by all in his 
school at the opening of the closing session of the year. It 
read : 

Dear TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 
Remember that this is the last opportunity of studying 
the word of God in the year 1876. Letus, therefore, reverently 
engage in the blessed work. 
GrorGE C. THoMAS. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The superintendent of the Methodist Sunday-school, at 
Glen Cove, L. L., sent to his scholars a note in the form 
given below, pressing home the vital questions of personal 
religion. An attractive chromo card, with its “ Happy 
New Year” was attached to each note, and enclosed with 
the note was a tract of “The Million Series” of Dr. Vin- 
cent, including an answer to the question, “ What is a 
Christian?” and Miss Havergal’s poem, “ Yet Let Him 
Take All.” The note was as follows: 

Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Guen Cove, L. L., January 1, 1877. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

Are you a Christian? If so, I should be very happy to 
receive from you—as a New Year's offering—a brief account, in 
writing, of the date of your conversion, and the circumstances 
attending it. 

If not a Christian, why are you not? Will you not start with us 
on the new life, this New Year's Day? If you will, “go and tell 
Jesus” at once. Your pastor, teacher, or myself, will be very, 
very happy to direct you on the way. 

You have my earnest prayer that the year upon which we enter 
to-day may be to you the happiest new year of your whole life. 

You can make it so if you will “ come to Jesus” now. 

Your loving superintendent, 
J. T. Bowns. 





A SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 
Another Philadelphia superintendent issued as a New 
Year's greeting a printed card, which had on one side a 
Scripture acrostic, and on the other side a message to his 
teachers and scholars, to which he affixed his autograph 
signature. The obverse and reverse of this card we give 
herewith : 

PHILapeLpuia, JANUARY 7, 1877. 

Deak FELLow-Tracuers AND SCHOLARS: 

It seems proper to your superintendent that he should 
on this, the first Lord’s Day of the New Year, extend to you his 
Sincere and heartfelt greetings; and this he now does, with his 
very best wishes for your continued health and happiness. 


The message that he would convey to you, will be found on the 
other side of this card, and is given to you.in the language of 
Seripture; he asks that you will read it carefully, and place it 
where it will often meet your eye. The endeavor has been to 
make such selections as will be suited to all—for the teacher in his 
laborious and responsible work—the lambs of the fold, for whom 
the Lord gave such tender invitations—the young Christians who 
need to lean constantly on Jesus,—and the larger number who 
have thus far put away the question of personal decision. 

Remember it is the word “ which is able to make yeu wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus;''"—and the Lord 
direct your hearts into the love of Ged amd into the patient waiting 
for Christ. 

Faithfully your friend, 





YOUR SUPERINTENDENT’S MESSAGE 
FOR 1877. 


: Jesus called a little child unto him. 
Matt. 18: 2. 


H° took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and 
blessed them. Mark 10: 16. 


A the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you. 


John 15: 9. 
p=ys always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit. 
Eph. 6: 18. 
prs what is acceptable unto the Lord. 
Eph. 5: 10. 
y° must be born again. 
John 3: 7. 


ee is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of salvation. 
2 Cor. 6: 2. 


RY” one of us shall give account of himself to God. 
Rom. 14: 12. 


| lee beloved, be diligent, that ye may be found of him 
without spot and blameless. 2 Peter 3: 14. 


y" a little while, and he that shall come, will come, and will 


not tarry. Heb. 10: 37. 

_ so, come Lord Jesus. 
Rev. 22: 20. 
i ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye 
in him. Col. 2: 6. 


aoe and built up in him, and stablished in the faith as ye 
have been taught. Col. 2: 7. 


A POETIC GREETING. 

Ata New Year’s reception, given to his Sunday-school, 
by the Rev. E. G. Porter, pastor of the Hancock -Congrega- 
tional Church, at the Town Hall, in old Lexington, Mass., 
a four-page leaflet of tinted card-board contained the pas- 
tor’s address to his little people and their friends. It was 
neatly printed in colors. On the first page appeared : 

A NEW YEAR'S GREETING 
TO THE 
CHILDREN AND THEIR FRIENDS 
OF THE 
HANCOCK CHURCH. 


On the fourth page read : 
WITH MANY GOOD WISHES FOR THE 
OPENING YEAR. 
FROM YOUR LOVING PASTOR. ~ 
PRESENTED AT THE TOWN HALL, LEXINGTON, JAN. 1, 1877. 


On the inner two pages was this greeting : 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


To all the little children gathered here! 

Ring out, sweet voices, on the snowy siz, 

And send the kindly greeting everywhere ! 

To you the new year comes on brightest wings, 
And more of love and hope and gladness brings, 
And beckons forward, as, with radiant eyes, 
You follow where the future dimly lies. 

Linger awhile, impatient little feet ! 

These years of childhood are so short and sweet ! 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


And what shall make it happy, children dear ? 
Not only loving gifts and merry play,— 

Not only tender care from day to day,— 
There is a work for every child to do 

If you would make the friendly wishes true ; 
A year of learning for each active mind,— 

Of trying to be true and brave and kind ;— 

A year of being gentle, sweet and mild, 

Will be the happiest year for each dear child. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


To all the older friends we welcome here ! 

The opening year may bring a graver thought 

Of all that other, bygone years have brought; 

And tears may dim your eyes. Oh, do not dare 

To enter on its path without a prayer, 

That, when temptation comes, your strength may be 
In God, who giveth glorious victory ; 

That he may consecrate the coming days, 

And keep in perfect peace your future ways. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Thank God we may yet love and serve him here! 
Another year of loving toil for one 

Who glorifies each lowly action done 

‘For him, And when we grieve, and blindly think 
Our load too hard to bear,—'tis but a link 

That God is welding in the precious chain 

That brings us close to him, through grief and pain. 
Upon this year, by work for him made blest, 
Oh, may the Master’s benediction’ rest | 


LETTER TO A BIBLE-CLASS. 


A Bible-class teacher sent the subjoined letter to each of 
his scholars. Enclosed with it, printed on a handsome 
chromo card, was the text of 1 Samuel 12: 24: “Only fear 
the Lord, and serve him with all your heart; for consider 
how great things he hath done for you.” The text of the 
verse preceding this, to which he refers at the close of his 
letter, reads: “ Moreover, as for me, God forbid that I 
shall sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you; but 
I will teach you the good and the right way.” After the 
sending of this letter, the teacher in his calls on members 
of his class, found the card he had enclosed to them con- 
spicuously displayed in many homes. 

Orange Vatuiey, Janvary 1, 1877. 

Coming together as class and teacher so recently, it seems to me 
appropriate to address you a few words, in conveying to you my 
good wishes for the New Year. 

Our object is a plain and simple one—the study of God’s word, 
that we may learn his will, and how we may serve him. 

A punctual attendance, unless prevented by absence or sickness, 
and a careful preparation of the lesson, are two of the great helps 
to success. Do not come as empty pitchers to be filled, but come to 
the class with something to give, as well as a desire to receive, and 
then you will be benefited. 

Let us remember that we are all members of the same class, with 
the same object in view; and let us by kind words and actions 
keep up a friendly feeling in the class. 

Let us make those that come among us strangers forget that fact 
in our warm welcome to them. It costs but little to give kind 
words and a pleasant smile to new comers, but they are invaluable 
to them. 

As the teacher, I ask of the class their hearty sympathy and co- 
operation, and give to them in return my promise of all I can do to 
aid them in the study of God's word. 

If any have difficulties, and wish to consult me at any time, 
remember that I am your friend, and am always glad to see those 
that desire help ; and if I cannot give the needed assistance, it shall 
not be for lack of disposition. 

While many of our number are already Christians, all, I hope, 
wish to know God’s will and to obey it. I would suggest to each one 
that, before we come to the class, we ask the Holy Spirit for his 
presence with us, and that in a teachable and humble frame of 
mind we reverently say, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

I hand herewith a card containing a text for the year, which it 
would please me to have each one retain in some place where the eye 
may daily fall upon it. 

In closing I wish you all a very useful, and thus a very Happy 


New Year. Most truly your friend, 
See 1 Samuel 12: 23. H. E. Srumons. 


GOLDEN TEXT CARDS. 

Chromo cards as gifts to Sunday-school scholars have been 
used morefreelv and extensively, the current season, than 
ever before. Some specimens which we have received were 
really beautiful. One from “the Secretaries of Olivet Sun- 
day-school,” New York, to the teachers, was in exquisite 
taste. Dr. Eggleston’s card to the members of his “ Christian 
Endeavor Sunday-school” wasalso very attractive. Another 
variety of these cards is a set containing the golden texts 
for the quarter, one to be given out each Sunday to scholars 
who deserve them. Samples of these come to us from 
George C. Whitney, of Worcester, Mass. They are copy- 
righted by J. H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston. 





WINNING HELPERS TO A GOOD WORK 


Caution and good judgment are essential in the use of 
rewards in any form in the Sunday-school. A superin- 
tendent at Lebanon, Penn., writes of a method by which 
the benevolent contributions in his school have been in- 
creased through a plan of electing honorary members in 
numbers proportioned to the amounts contributed by the 
classes severally. By this plan no direct reward is given 
to the scholars; but they find that through giving more 
liberally they have enlarged privileges. Their working 
is thus sketched : 

At the end of the quarter the various classes are allowed to elect 
an honorary member to their class, for every fifty cents they have 
contributed during the quarter. The member elected then receives 
a card, certifying to his honorary membership in the class. The 
main object is to get the persons (always adults) to come to and 
take an interest in the school. In this respect it works well. It 
frequently induces the person elected to give fifty cents or a dollar 
to the class which has elected him or her. so as to enable the class 
to elect yet more. Some classes have received considerable sums 
in this way. Thirdly, it stimulates scholars to bring all the money 
they can, so as to increase their honorary list. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. | 

[First Quarter, 1877.) | 

STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, | 


..1 Kings 16: 


3. Jan. 21.—Omri and Ahab 

4. Jan, 28.—Elijah the Tishbite 

5. Feb. 4.—Elijah and Ahab 

6. Feb. 11.—FElijah and the Prophets of Baal 
7. Feb. 18.—Elijah and his Sacrifice 
8. Feb. 25.—Elijah at Horeb 


a-------1 Kings 17: 1-16 
1 Kings 18: 5-18 
1 Kings 18: 19-29 


uaa 1 Kings 18: 36-46 


1 Kings 19: 8-18 
9. Mar. 4,.—The Story of Naboth 1 Kings 21: 4-14 
1. Mar. 11.—Elijah Translated 2 Kings 2: 1-12 


il. Mar. 18.—The Spirit on Elisha 
12. Mar, 25.—Review; or, a Les 


2 Kings 2: 13-25 


son selected by the School. 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1877. 
Title: ELIJAH AND AHAB. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Awnp Josuva sarp, Wuy HAstT 


THOU TROUBLED Us? THE LoRD SHALL TROUBLE THEE THIS | 
pDAY.—Josh. 7 : 25. 


Topic: A WICKED KING TROUBLED, 
HOME READINGS. 


Monday, January 29; 1 Kings 18: 5-18. A wicked king 
troubled, 
Tuesday, January 30: 2 Kings 6: 24-29. A sore famine. 


2 Kings 7: 12-16 
1 Kings 21; 17-26, 





Wednesday, January 31 
Thursday, February 1 
Friday, 2 Chron, 18; 1-7 
Saturday, February 3: Josh. 7: 16-26 
Sunday, February 4: 1 Kings 8; 87-43. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Kings 18: 5-18.] 


Seeking relief 
The dreaded prophet. 
Mebruary 2 A hated prophet 
The troubler of Israel. 
Help in trouble 


5. And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go into the land, unto all foun- 
tains of water, and unto all brooks: peradventure we may find 
grass to save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not all the 
beasts, 

6. So they divided the land between them to pass throughout it 
Ahab went one way by himself, and Obadiah went another way by 
himself, 

7. And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah met him~ and 
he knew him, and fell on his face, and said, Art thou that my lord 
Elijah? | 

8. And he answered him, J am - go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah | 
is here. 


9. And he said, What have I sinned, that thou wouldest deliver 
thy servant into the hand of Ahab, to slay me? 

10. As the Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or kingdom 
whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee: and when they said, 
He is not there; he took an oath of the kingdom and nation, that 
they found thee not, 

11. And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is 
here. 
12. And it shall come to pass as soon as I am gone from thee, that 
the Spirit of the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not; and so 
when I come and tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he shall slay 
me: but I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth 

13. Was itnot told my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the 
prophets of the Lord, how I hid a hundred men of the Lord’s 
prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water? 

14. And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here 
and he shall slay me , 

15. And Elijah said, As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I 
stand, I will surely shew myself unto him to-day 

16. So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told him: and Ahab | 
went to meet Elijah. 

17, And it came to pass, wher Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said 
unto him, Art thou he that troubleth Israel ? 

18. And he answered, I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and 
thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the commandments of 
the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 
1 Kings 18:5. We may find grass. He causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of man. Psa. 


104: 14 Yea, the hind also calved in the field, and forsook it, 
because there was no grass 











And the wild asses did stand in the 
high places, they snuffed up the wind like dragons, their eyes did 
fail» because there was no grass. Jer. 14 —How do the 
beasts groan ! the herds of cattle are perplexed because they have 
no pasture ; yea, the flocks of sheep are made desolate 
——Re not afraid, ye beasts of the field 
wilderness do spring. Joel 2: 22 

V.6, Ahab went, and Obadiah went. 
nobles have sent their little ones to the 
pits, and found no water 


5, 6.— 


Joel 1:18 
; for the pastures of the 


And 
they came to the 


they returned with their vessels empty. 
they were ashamed and confounded 


their 





waters 


, 
and covered their heads. 


Because the ground is chapt, for there was no rain in the earth. 


Jer. 14: 3, 4. 


v.7. In the way. And it came to pass at that time, | 
when Jeroboam went out of Jerusalem, that the prophet Ahijah 
the Shilonite found him in the way. 1 Kings 11: 29——-Agree 


with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way with him. 
Matt. 5: 25, 





| these words? 


| girt with a girdle of leather about his loins. 


ran to meet them from the tent door, and bowed himself toward 
| the ground. Gen. 18: 2,——And his brethren also went and fell 
down before his face. Gey. 50; 18——David arose out of a place 


| shalt keep 


| only in the name of a diseiple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
| wise lose his reward 


| though he had lifted up his hands in wonder, and exclaimed, 





He knew him. And he [{Ahaziah] said unto them, What 
manner of man was he which came up to meet you, and told you 
And they answered him, He was an hairy man, and 
And he said, It is 
2 Kings 1: 7, 8. John had his raiment of 
eamel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins; and his meat 
Matt. 3: 4. 


Fell on his face.——And when he [Abraham] saw them, he 


Elijah the Tishbite 





was locusts and wild honey 


toward the south, and fell on his face to the ground, and bowed 
himself three 1 Sam. 20: 41——And Shimei the son of 
Gera fell down before the king, as he was come over Jordan. 
2 Sam. 19: 18 ——The sons also of them that afflicted thee shall 
and all they that despised thee shall bow 
themselves down at the soles of thy feet Isa. 60: 14. 

My lord Elijah.— Gen. 18: 12.—— 
And Judah said, What shall we say unto my lord? Gen. 44: 16. 
——And Aaron said unto Moses, Alas, my lord. Numb. 12: 11. 

v.10. Hath not sent to seek thee. Thou shalt hide 
them in the secret of thy presence from the pride of man; thou 


times 


come bending unto thee; 


-My lord being old also 





them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues 
Psa. 31: 20 He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most 
high, shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Psa. 91: 1. 
——But the king commanded . . . to take Baruch the scribe, and 
but the Lord hid them. Jer. 36: 26. 
Then took they up stones to cast at him; but Jesus hid himself 
and went out of the temple, going through the midst of them, and 
John 8: 59 


Jeremiah the prophet 





80 passed by 


Vv. 12. The Spirit of the Lord, Peradventure the 
Spirit of the Lord hath taken him up, and cast him upon some | 
into some valley. 2 Kings 2: 16——The hand of | 

the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the Spirit of the Lord. 
and set me down in the midst of the valley which was full of bones. 
Ezek. 37 ; 1——Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
Matt. 4:1 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more. 











mountain, or 


wilderness 





The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Acts 8: 39. 

Samuel ministered 
And the child Samuel grew on, 


and was in favor both with the Lord, and also with men. 
2: 18, 26— 


Fear the Lord from my youth. 
before the Lord, being a child. 





1 Sam. 
-Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign 
In the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he began 
to seek after the God of David his father. 2 Chron. 34:1, 3. 
O God, thou hast taught me from my youth. Psa. 71: 17, 
Prov. 8: 17. 
thou hast known the holy Seriptures. 2 Tim. 3: 15. 

v.13. I hid an hundred men. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; | 





Those 
From a child 








that seek me early shall find me. 











and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous 
shall And whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water 


man, receive a righteous man’s reward 


Matt. 10: 41, 42. And the King shail 


answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 





have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. Matt. 25: 40. 

v.17. He that troubleth Israel. And Joshua said, 
Why hast thou troubled us? The Lord shall trouble thee this day. 
Josh. 7; 25 -Amos hath conspired against thee in the midst of 
the house of Israel; the land 
Amos 7; LO.——These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
Acts 16: 20. 





is not able to bear all his words. 
city —We have found this man a pestilent fellow: 
and a mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world, 


and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes. Acts 24: 5. 





v.18. In that ye have forsaken.- 
sook the Lord their God 


Because they for- 
therefore hath the Lord brought 


upon them all this evil. 1 Kings 9: 9——If ye forsake him, he 
will forsake you. 2 Chron. 15: 2——Woe unto the wicked’ it 
shall be ill with him. Isa. 3: 11——~My people have committed 


two evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 


water. Jer. 2: 13. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., L.H.D. 
And Ahab said unto Obadiah (v. 5). The name Obadiah 


means servant, or worshiper of the Lord. Here the name cor- 
responds to the character. 


Go into the land (through the land). The language here 
used shows the extremity of the famine arising from the 





drought. According to Ewald, the Greek poet Menander, as 
mentioned in the previous lesson, “ gives an account of a severe | 
drought, of a year’s continuance, under the Syrian king 
Ithobal, a cotemporary of Ahab.” 





Elijah met him : and he knew him, and fell on his face (v. 7). | 
The Hebrew word rendered met Aim is an infinitive often used | 
adverbially, 


to denote one thing directly opposite another: | 
and Elijah was right before him. The falling on the face does 
not denote adoration, but was, in the East, a common mode of 
saluting great and reverend characters. 

And he said, Art thou that my lord Elijah? The conciseness | 
and simplicity of the Hebrew here make it difficult to give it | 
with exactness, and yet preserve its vivacity. It is exclama- | 
tory rather than interrogatory, since Obadiah knew him well | 
at the first glance, and could not be mistaken, when such a| 
person stood before him. Each several part is an exclama- 
tion. AA thou!—the very man!—my lord Elijah! It is as 


| 


“The very man we are seeking.” ‘This rendering is justitied 
by the Hebrew Ze, a sharp demonstrative pronoun, and 
having, in such a case, unusual emphasis, as in Judges 5: 5; 
Ze Sinai,— this very Sinai.” 

And he answered him, I am(vy.8). Literally, and he answered 
him, I. This, though it may seem naked in our tongue, is 
actually the more expressive, as words always are the more they 
carry with them of something implied, yet well known. It 
thus becomes the echo of what is implied in Obadiah’s excla- 
mation ; as though Elijah had said, “ Yes, I am the very man.” 


Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here. The Hebrew is 
literally, Behold, Elijah! or, He is here, toanswer your com- 
mand, The idiom is very common in the Hebrew, but we 
find one of the sublimest examples of itin Job 38: 35: “ Canst 
thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, 
Behold us! here we are?” Here we are, ready to do thy will. 

Verse 12. Obadiah’s fear lest Elijah should be carried away 
by the Spirit of the Lord, shows the common idea, whether 
real or not, that the prophet had been previously transported 
from place to place in the same way. All that we can say 
about this is, that it is not out of harmony with other and 
most serious portions of the Bible. The same mysterious 
language is used in respect to the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 8: 2, 3). 
Whether this transportation of the later prophet was in the 
body or out of the body, we cannot tell, There is the same 
uncertainty that rested on Paul’s mind in respect to his re- 
markable vision (2 Cor. 12: 3). Another example strikingly 
like what we read of Elijah and Ezekiel, is given (Acts 8: 
39, 40): “ The Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the 
eunuch saw him no more: and he went on his way rejoicing ; 
but Philip was found at Azotus.” We must not judge of 
these transcending spiritualities by our low earthly philoso- 
phy. ‘“ Philip was found at Azotus:” it is said of Enoch and 
it is implied of Moses that they were not found again on earth, 
either in soul or body. Elijah’s final rapture does not pre- 
clude the idea of preceding ones, although the bare allusion 
here would not warrant us in holding it to be a Bible truth. 
Obadiah’s fear is not unreasonable, although it seems to have 
shown a lack of faith. 


But I, thy servant, fear the Lord from my youth. This cor- 
responds to what is said in verse 4: ‘“‘ Now Obadiah feared the 
Lord Jehovah greatly.” Only the latter language may convey 
to some minds too much the idea of servile terror, as though he 
had said, “had been greatly afraid of.” This apparently 
slight difference in the use of our English word gives the real 
difference between the heathenish or superstitious idea of 
religion and the biblical. The Bible term for religion in its 
purest sense is ever this phrase, “ the fear of the Lord,” which 
is called “the beginning of wisdom.” Verse 4, therefore, to 
give its full meaning, simply means that Obadiah was a very 
religious man. 

How I hid a hundred men of the Lord's prophets (v.13). A 
class of persons here called prophets appears to have been 
comparatively numerous at this day in Israel, especially when 
we contrast them with the foul Baal worshipers of the times. 
The same inference is to be drawn from such passages as 
1 Samuel 10: 5, 11, where companies of them are mentioned 
in the days of Saul and Samuel. The primary physical sense 
of the Hebrew word for prophesying is ebullition, effusion, or 
bubbling up, as from a fountain; hence it denotes primarily 
inspiration, or afflatus, rather than bare prediction. It suggests 
the idea of asoul filled with some great thought or emotion, to 
which it longs to give utterance, as expressed in Psa. 39: 3: 
“My heart was hot within me; while I was musing the fire 
burned: then spake I with my tongue ;” also, in Jeremiah 
20: 9: “ His word was in my heart a burning fire, shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and could not 
stay.” The prophet thus regarded, is one who is controlled 
by his governing idea. Hence the verb is passive in its 
form. Analogous to this, though grounded on _ the 
much lower conception of the human heroic, was the Greek 
idea of the word “ poet.” The true poet, they said, was inspired, 
and their gravest philosopher, Aristotle, supports the idea in 
a serious argument. In like manner, the early Latins used 
the same word, vates, for both poet and prophet. So the 
artist and the men of genius generally were said to be inspired ; 
and something like this we find in the account the Bible gives 
in Exodus 31: 2, of Bezaleel, the constructor of the tabernacle, 
of whom it is said, he was “ filled with the Spirit of God in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship. The poet, according to the great 
Greek critic, was one who sang because he had a song to sing, 
and to which he must give utterance. Hence they called the 
bard, in their earliest language, theios aner, or, divine man. 
This reminds us of the Hebrew appellation given to the proph- 
et, Ish Elohim, or, man of God. These persons called proph- 
ets would seem to have been the deeply religious class at 
that time, attracting notice in the nation, because of the great 
prevalence of wickedness, worldliness, and Baal worship. 
They were the pious enthusiasts, the zealots, the puritans, or holy 
men of the day, and were so regarded by the multitude. They 
were the men who, like Obadiah, “ greatly feared Jehovah,” and 
whose souls were filled with the idea of his ineffable holiness . 
as distinguished from the foul worship of Baal and Astarte. 
There was in their character, it may be, something of fanati- 


























January 20, 1877.) 








cism, but of a very different kind from that of their enemies, 
the infamous Jezebel and her idolatrous priests. They prac- 
ticed, perhaps, some degree of asceticism, may have worn a | 
peculiar dress, and, on the whole, lived something like a | 
conventual life; hence they were called “a@ school ’’—the 
school of the prophets—but the term carried with it but 
little of the modern sense, except, perhaps, that in their | 
meetings there may have been the reading and the study | 
of the old Mosaic law. There is a striking account of | 
them in the passage before referred to (1 Samuel 10: 5-15), | 
where there is described a remarkable procession of these “sons | 
‘of the prophets,” with instruments of music to elevate their 
enthusiasm, and, doubtless psalms and hymns in honor of 
Jehovah. 


It was on such an occasion that Samuel said to Saul 
(1 Samuel 10: 6), ‘“ The spirit of Jehovah will come upon thee, 
and thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned into 
another man; and God gave him another heart, and all those 
signs came upon him.” 
these religious devotees. 
among the prophets?” 

Obadiah seems to have been more than a friend to these men ; 
like them,“ he greatly feared Jehovah,” and it may have 
been a feeling of religious brotherhood, as well as of humanity, 
that caused him to hide them from the persecution of Jezebel. 

This gives us a glimpse into that inner life of Israel which 
is so little studied. There was always more true religion and 
spirituality among them than seems to appear on the bare 
surface of their warlike history. God knows his own; and, 
therefore he tells Elijah, what Elijah probably was despairing 
of, that there then were, even in the darkest period, more than 
seven thousand men who had never bowed the knee to Baal. 

Art thou he that troubleth Israel? (v. 17.) As before re- 
marked of a similar expression, it is exclamatory rather than 
interrogatory: Ah thou, thattroubleth Israel ! 


In this character he marched with 
Hence the saying, “Is Saul also 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B 


What a grand subject for a painter would be the meeting of 
Elijah and Ahab! How paltry are numberless conceits that 
crowd the canvas, how poor the fictions of romance, com- 
pared with this fact of sacred history! We picture Ahab, in 
royal attire, well armed, mounted on his war-horse, attended 
by his officers and guards. 





And yonder, weary and dusty 
with his long walk over the dry wastes where no rain has 
fallen to feed the withered verdure, comes the prophet alone, 
without friend or guard, clothed in a sheep-skin bound round 

-his waist with a leathern girdle, his long hair falling over his 
neck, and carrying only his wallet and his staff. They sud- 
denly confront each other. Guilt, hatred, fear, are depicted in 
the face of one, conscious integrity and unflinching courage 
in that of the other. One wields a sword, but knows that 
there is more strength in the other’s staff than in all his own 
army. One wears a royal robe, but trembles in the presence 
of the wearer of a sheep-skin, which, as the dress of a prophet, 
speaks of the hidden strength of God. Weak power acknowl- | 
edges omnipotent weakness. That one defenceless, hunted | 
fugitive has behind him a host of angels and -their Lord. 
Elijah is the accuser; Ahab trembles at his bar. 
commands, the king obeys. 





The vagrant 


THE CONDITION OF ISRAEL. 

1. Letus be faithful to God, when religion is neither respectable 
nor safe, The priests and Levites had betaken themselves to 
Jerusalem when Jeroboam changed the ordinances of religion 
(2 Chron. 11: 13, 14). Yet there were many true worshipers 
-of God left (1 Kings 19: 18), And for their instruction there 
were teachers or prophets, and sons of the prophets, young 
men in training for a similar work. They had no worldly 
inducements to this service. With many or few, in honor or 
disgrace, let us be faithful to God. 

2. God's faithful servants must expect the world to hate them. 
There was a fierce persecution in Israel. Jezebel wanted to 
drive away or destroy all the worshipers of God. 
off the prophets of the Lord.” 
risks. 


“She cut 
We must serve him at all 


OBADIAH. 


1. Early piety is helpful to strong faith. “I fear the Lord 
from my youth.” The longer a habit 1s cultivated, the stronger 
it becomes. A tree that has taken many years in getting 
rooted is more likely to stand a rough gale than the plant of 
afew months. 





It was a good thing for Timothy that from a 


child he had known the Scriptures (2 Tim. 3: 15). Piety is 
a thing of growth, and not something which can be got equally | 


well at any time. 


2. Let us “ fear the Lord greatly” as Obadiah did (v.3). We 
should cherish the filial love and reverence which shrinks | 
from and hates whatever would displease and grieve our | 
Father. It should be a fear that is habitual, in all places, 
times, circumstances, company: a fear stronger than any fear 
of poverty, danger, disgrace, or death. 


3. Great fear of God is needed to conquer great temptations. 
Obadiah was in circumstances of extreme difficulty. He was 
governor of the palace, often in the presence of Ahab and 
Jezebel, surrounded by wicked companions, in the midst of 
courtiers who flattered and praised what he abhorred, exposed 


- 





| the heart instead of softening it. 


| the prophets of God. 


| his cruel anger by the murder of the prophet. 





to daily allurements or threats; yet he was faithful. Let us his subjects; more for his horses and cattle than the people 


not be satisfied with a little religion. 
to strong temptations. 
a rapid current. 


Weak piety will yield 
It needs a strong arm to swim against 
We must be always improving our armor to 
be ready for some fierce assault. ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith.” 


If we would “endure,” it must be by “ 


seeing him who is in 


visible,” and if we see him, we shall “ fear him greatly” and 


fear nothing else. 

1. Strong faith will be seen in eminently good works (y. 13). 
Obadiah concealed one hundred prophets in two caves. 
was a bold defiance of the persecutress his mistress, and a great 
risk to run. He might have lost his place at court, and his 
Moreover, he continued to help those he had con 
cealed, and this was a constant labor and peril. It cost him 
also very much, for food was both scarce and dear, and yet 
he fed a hundred mouths from day to day. 


life also. 


If we profess faith, 
let us show it by giving our time, influence, property, and 
risking honor, safety, and life for God and his cause. 

5. We must not plead circumstances as 
ing God faithfully. 
able than those of Obadiah 


an excuse for not serv 


Strong faith will conquer cir 
cumstances. They are to be our servants, not our masters. 
Even a weed, when strong with mere vegetable life, will lift a 
heavy stone that presses it down. A pine-tree will grow on 
rocks, lift its head to the clouds, and shake its brawny arms 


in defiance of the storm. Bricks and clay can keep in the | 
largest reservoir of dead water: but the smallest living stream | 


will undermine the stateliest palace, and in time, gathering 


strength, will carry away the hugest barriers vainly put up | 


to prevent its ordained passage to the sea. Jutting rocks and 


twisted roots may deter the sham or timid climber, but the | 


true mountaineer will make them his ladders and his hold- 
fasts to help him upward. 

6. The grace of God has its chosen vessels in most unlikely 
places. Who would have expected to find such a friend to 
God’s servant in the widow of Zidon, or one who feared the 
Lord greatly, under the roof of Jezebel? So there were “saints” 
in “ Cesar’s household” (Phil. 4: 22). So in a regiment of 
blaspheming soldiers, in a warehouse of profligate clerks, in 
a factory of drunken workmen, in a household of ungodly 
servants, in a family given up to frivolity, there may be an 
Obadiah, fearing the Lord greatly. 
that faith masters circumstances. 

(i 


It is by divine grace 


We need not leave our post because its circumstances are 
uncongenial. Obadiah remained in the ungodly palace. Provi- 
dence placed him there, and he had a work to do. If we 
cannot remain without violating conscience, then we must go. 
But we should not go merely because of difficulty or unpleas- 
antness. The greater the difficulty, the greater the honor. 
Suppose a lighthouse were to say, “I am exposed to such ter- 
rible waves out here on this rock, and the winds are so fierce, 
that I wish to come away inland.” We are often called 
to occupy such posts of difficulty and trouble. But all the 
more by a clear and steady light we may be the means of 
helping to port some ship that would perish but for such light 
to guide it. 

8. We should so act as to make those who hate the gospel 
honor and value its proféssors, Ahab hated the true worship of 
God, yet he made Obadiah the governor of his palace, and kept 
him there, knowing him to be a worshiper of Jehovah. Oba- 
diah could not be faithful to God in those circumstances 
without Ahab knowing it. Why then did he keep him in 
that office? Because he could trust his honesty and loyalty. 
Faithful to his God, he was faithful to his master. Ahab 
could not trust those who flattered him. Obadiah was too 
useful to be cashiered. So it was that Joseph was honored 
in Egypt, and Daniel at Babylon. So it is still. Many 
an ungodly employer values the godly cashier, or fore- 
man, or shopman whose piety he has no sympathy for, but 
whose honesty is a better security than bolts and bars and 
bonds. Many a worldly, selfish mistress values the house- 
keeper, cook, or nursemaid whose Bible and habits of 
prayer she scorns, but with whom she knows she can safely 
trust her stores, her jewels, and her children. 
recommend the religion of Christ (1 Pet. 2: 12). 

9. God has no difficulty in finding ministers to help his 
servants. He provided ravens to feed Elijah, and the goy- 
ernor of Ahab’s palace to feed the hundred prophets. 

AHAB. 
1. Warnings and chastisements may be abused so as to harden 


Let us all so 


Ahab, in spite of the warning 
wenf on 
He per 1 
He hunted everywhere for Elijah, in 
his own and neighboring kingdoms, seeking in vain to satisfy 


of Elijah, and the dreadful judgment of the famine, 
in ‘his wickedness. He still worshiped idols. 


it 
secuter 


worse and worse. Afflictions calculated to soften the heart 
may, by our abuse, harden it. 

2. A hardened heart cares for earthly trifles and neglects 
God's best gifts. Ahab sought for grass, but not for forgive 
He wanted to save his beasts, but cared not about his 
How many would be saved if they would spend as 
much time and eare in trying to find salvation as in trying to 
preserve their earthly treasures. 

3. “Ungodliness is closely linked with selfishness” (v. 
Ahab was concerned more for his stables than for the abodes of 


ness. 


soul. 
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This | 


No circumstances could be more unfavor- | 


He wa. red 


5). | 
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who were perishing around him, And there are many, alas! 
who care more for their stud, game, dogs, and cattle than for 

| perishing men, women and children. 
1. The wicked take trouble in avoiding the effect instead of 
correctung the cause. 


the 


If Ahab had repented, the rain would 
land would covered with 
Instead of this, he went about searching for 
| the fragments of parched herbage which might be left. Let 
sinners return to God, and at once they are safe from all the 
evils which, while continuing in sin, they never can escape. 

17). 
‘stirred up the peo- 
ple”; of Paul and Silas it was said, “they do exceedingly 
trouble our city ” (Acts 16: 20); and of the apostles generally, 


and have been 


grain and corn, 


have come, 


5. Sinners charge the ur trouble on any but themselves (Vv. 
| So they who rejected Christ said that he 


| “they turn the world upside down.” So a godly member of a 

family is often charged as disturbing the peace of the house- 
| hold, in which that very person may be the only example of 
true 


meekness and affection. Sin is the troubler of states, 


churcheg, and families, not those who reprove it. 
ELUAH. 
1. God's servants must not expect long seasons of ease. He must 
have been very happy at Zarephath. 
provision for every day’s need. 


There was plenty of 
There was the congenial 
society of the godly, grateful widow and of the lad rescued 
from death. 


We can picture the three together, in prayer and 
praise, and the mother and son eagerly listening while the 
prophet read to them the Scriptures, and instructed them in 
the knowledge of God. But the time had come again for 
active service. Let us be thankful for intervals of quiet, but 
hold ourselves ready for the summons, “ Depart, this is not 
your rest.” 

2. The trial of faith. Victorious faith must expect fresh 
conflicts. Elijah was a mighty champion, but, like St. Paul, 
he could not say, “I have fought a good fight,” till he could 
say, ‘‘ I have finished my course.” His faith which had tri- 
umphed at Cherith and Zarephath, must be tried again at 
Samaria. It might appear to Elijah a very hard mandate, 
“ Go, show thyself unto Ahab.” Ahab had been for a long 
while seeking him. He was angry at the defiance the prophet 
had given him, angry at his fruitless search, angry at the long 
famine ; and now Elijah was to put himself into the lion’s den! 
But God had commanded. 
send rain.” 


He also had promised, “I will 
All God's commands are blended with promises, 
If we go through the fire, itis notto burn us; if through the 
water, it shall not overflow us ; if through the dark valley, the 
rod and staff of the divine Shepherd shall comfort us. 

3. The obedience of faith. “And Elijah went.” So let us 
show our faith by our obedience, and go, nothing doubting, 
when God shows the way. 

4. The courage of faith. Elijah did not shrink from meet- 
ing Ahab, but put himself in his path, and boldly rebuked 
| him for his sin. “Thou art he that troubleth Israel.” Why 
should the prophet fear wheu God was with him? So let us 
believe and obey, and fear nothing. The wrong-doer may 
tremble at a falling leaf. But the Christian may say, “ The 
Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear?” 

5. The testimony of faith (v.18). Elijah did not speak of 
individual acts of tyranny, persecution, or licentiousness, but 
of the great sin of departing from God. This is the root of all, 
and unless this is plucked up the evil shoots will be ever grow- 
ing. Ungodliness is the evil fountain whence flow all the 
streams of wickedness. 

GOSPEL LESSON. 
Sin causes trouble of heart. 





Christ, a greater than Elijah, 
brings us the promise of heavenly showers. 
message of mercy, and turn unto God. 


Let us accept his 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Go .. . unto all fountains of water, and unto all brooks (v. 5). 
Whatever is worth having is worth hunting for. We have no 
right to sit down in despair while there is any field unexplored 
where “ peradventure we may find” what we need. If in 
hard times employment is not to be had in one place or in one 
line of work, we should look for it elsewhere. If any infor- 
mation we desire is not discovered at once, we should keep up 
its search, of 
at 
of 
How many there are who 
a wasted fountain, because 


If the best method of conducting a school, or 





interesting a class, or of profiting a single scholar, is not 
first attained, the only way is to try, and try, in the hope 
hitting the thing sooner or later. 
famish by they will not go te 
| another stream whose waters are abundant ! 

Elijah met him (v. 7). 
He 
who is in honest search of one good thing is most likely to 
find another good thing. The man who reads the Bible, or 
goes to church, because he thinks he ought to, may meet in 
such reading or hearing that which will benefit him beyond 
his highesé expectation. 


As Obadiah was in the way... 
There is n@ place for a blessing like the path of duty. 


He who consents to risk his life, or 
give his money, or spend his time, in generous effort for the 
good of others, often gins, in consequence thereof, a personal 


good he had neither sought nor looked for. 


If you start out 
into the way where you think you can do God service, or can 
| serve God's creatures, God’s messenger will meet you there, 
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What have I sinned? (v.9.) When the best man finds 
himself in trouble, he may weH consider how he has brought 
the trouble upon himself. He knows that he will never suffer 
unjustly from God. And he knows, also, that if he has sowed 
evil he must reap evil; that his sin will sooner or later find 
him out. What is my sin which would come up to reproach 
me, if I should now meet face to face Him of whom Elijah 
was the forerunner, and who has power to judge and to punish 
me for my sin? 

I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth (vy. 12.) That was 
a good plea for Obadiah, since he could say it sincerely. He 
felt sure that it would give him favor in the eyes of the 
prophet, and it gave him pleasure in recalling it. We shall 
never regret fearing and serving God. We cannot begin too 
early nor continue too long in his service and fear. And if, 
when we stand before Jesus, each of us can say to him in 
confidence, ‘I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth,” 
we need have no doubt of our acceptance with him. 

Art thou he that troubleth Israel? (vy. 17.) The worst man 
is surest to lay the blame of his trouble on others. And he is 
most likely to count as at the bottom of his difficulties those | 
persons who are seeking to check or to undo his wrong. Pro- 
fessional thieves think that the world would move on a great 
deal more smoothly if it were not for those troublesome police- 
men, Liquor-dealers are’ confident that the temperance 
fanatics are multiplying trouble to men who would fain get 
an honest Kving unmolested. Corrupt politicians are indig- 
nant that men will endanger party success by an untimely 
show of feeling in favor of honesty and fair dealing at election 
time. Disobedient children are quite disposed to feel that it 
is the severity, or the strictness, or the old-fashioned ways, or 
the unaccountable prejudices of father and mother, which 
make all the trouble in the disturbed household. Rebellious 
Sophomores are ever ready to issue a formal statement to the 
world, showing that it is some member of the Faculty, possibly 
even the honored President himself, who is the cause of all the 
trouble they are having in their college Israel. 

In that ye have forsaken the commandments of the Lord | 
(v. 18). Thatis always a cause of trouble. There is no serious 
trouble in this world except to those who disobey God. There 
is nothing but trouble to those who do disobey him. The 
child who refuses to obey his parents has trouble at once. He 
has set himself against the authorities of his home, and has 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord. So, also, with the 
rebellious students; with the corrupt politicians; with the 
liquor-dealers and the law-breakers. They all find trouble, 
because they have forsaken the commandments of the Lord. 
‘Godliness is profitable unto all things.” ‘‘ The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” If you and I find trouble and worry in the 
world, we needn’t have any doubt about their cause. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question carefully about what has been previously taught 
of Elijah and Ahab, to ascertain if the children have clear 
ideas of each as real living persons; for too often these Scrip- 
ture characters and scenes seem dim and indistinct, like far-off 
shadows in dream-land, or the unreal stories of fairies, kings, 
and knights. Ask the children how they think Elijah looked, 
dressed, spoke, felt. During those lovely days by the brook- 
side, to whom did Elijah tell all his wants and thoughts? 
See if the children have in their minds any picture of this 
wonderful prophet. If they have not, give them a warm, 
glowing, and vivid one. In order to do this, you must care- | 
fully search out and study for yourself all the record in both | 
the Old and the New Testament. Speak of his stern words, his | 
life of endurance, his startling actions, his power in prayer. 

Question about Ahab—how he compared with the kings 
who were before him. For how long did Elijah tell Ahab 


while all the rest of the field is dry and bare. During long 
hot summers when there has been no rain, those who have 
herds of cattle often go in search of these green spots to get a 
little food for their cattle. It was to such places that Ahab 
told Obadiah to go and search; and Ahab himself went with 
a company of servants in another direction. 

What was the name of Ahab’s chief man? 
repeated, 


Have the name 
The meaning of the name shows what kind of man 
Obadiah was, “servant of the Lord.” Do you think it strange 
that so wicked a heathen king should have for his chief raler 
one who “ feared the Lord greatly”? With all his wickedness, 
perhaps Ahab had found out that those who fear the Lord 
and do right in everything because it is in His sight will be 
most faithful in all their work, whatever it may be, great or 
small. No doubt Obadiah served his king well, while he 
used his power and opportunity to serve the true God. Once 
queen Jezebel was very angry against the prophets of the 
Lord; she tried to kill them ali, and did destroy many, but 
Obadiah saved a hundred of them. He hid fifty in a cave in 
the mountains, and fifty more in another cave; and then he 
fed and kept them there safely. Perhaps, if Elijah had not 
been safe at the brook-side, he too might have been hidden in 
the cave, or been one of those slain by the cruel queen. Or, 
it may be, that Jezebel, because of her anger at Elijah, and 
vexed that Ahab could not find him, wanted to destroy the 
other prophets of the Lord. 

What did Obadiah and Ahab go through the country to 
search for? What did they want to save alive? Did Ahab 
say anything about the hungry widows or the starving 
children? He wanted to feed and save the horses which drew 
his elegant chariots, and the mules which he and his soldiers 
rode when in war; but he did nothing for the suffering people. 
The king went in one direction, and Obadiah in another, to 
try and find some green thing. Who came towards Obadiah, 
with long hair and beard blowing in the wind, with a long 
rough mantle and a staff? Obadiah knew the man. He bowed 
low before him, and asked, ‘Art thou my lord Elijah?” The 
prophet told him to go and tell Ahab, “ Elijah is here.” 
Obadiah was afraid to do that; he told Elijah that Ahab had 
sent to every nation and kingdom in search for him. ‘“ Now,” 
Obadiah says, “ you tell me to go and say, Elijah is here; but 
as soon as I am gone the Spirit of the Lord may carry you 
away, and when Ahab cannot find you he will kill me.” 

Then Obadiah told Elijah that he had always feared the 
Lord from his youth. What does that mean? If Obadiah in 
that wicked time and among such people began in his youth to 
serve God, what ought you todo? Obadiah also told Elijah 
about his saving the prophets when Jezebel sought to slay them. 
How did he doit? How many did he save? Did Elijah require 
him to tell Ahab? If he did, he gave him a promise,—“As the 
Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely show 
myself unto him this day.” Obadiah told Ahab, and Ahab 
went to meet Elijah. He met him with this question, “ Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel?’’ What did Ahab mean? What 
great trouble rested on Israel then? What did Elijah say to 
Ahab when he said there should not be rain nor dew for three 
years? Did it seem to Ahab that Elijah was the one who sent 
the famine? Notice how boldly the prophet answered, “J have 
not troubled Israel; but thow and thy father’s house.” How 
he threw the charge back at him, and told in what way he and 
they had sinned and troubled Israel! ‘“‘ Ye have forsaken the 
commandments of the Lord, and followed Baalim.” Who did 
Elijah say had troubled Israel? 

Is there any trouble like that which sin brings? Which 
one of Ahab’s fathers first made Israel to sin? Whom did he 
forsake? One dreadful'thing about Jeroboam’s sin was, that 
he pretended not to forsake God: he was “ deceiving and being 
deceived.” What did he make for the people to worship? 
What did he call them? What did he say these gods had done 
for Israel? He pretended that these images were something 





there should be neither dew nor rain? How long did Elijah 
stay by the brook-side? Who fed him? How often? To | 
make this scene more real to the children, let one who can | 
vount go to the blackboard, and show how many times the | 
ravens came, that is, twice every day for six times thirty days. | 
Who commanded the ravens? When the brook dried up, 

where was Elijah sent? Who was commanded to feed him 

there? Whom did he meet at the gate of the city? For what 

did he ask her? Did she have it to give? What was in her 
house? How long did it last? Do you know that Jesus talked | 
of that time? One Sabbath-day, while at a meeting in the syna- | 
gogue in Nazareth, Jesus said that “the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months, when great famine was throughout 
all the land.” He meant the very time of which our lessan to- 
day tells; for it says in this chapter that there was sore famine 
in Samaria. 

Could the king do anything for his people in this time of 
trouble? Did he try? Ahab called for his chief man, named 
Obadiah, the ruler over his house, and told him to go out 
through the country to the fountains among the rocks and the 
brooks in the valleys, where perhaps some snow might have 
been on the high mountains, and melted and run down to the 
brooks. He told Obadiah also to search for a little grass to 
save the horses and mules from dying of hunger. In those 
countries there are some marshy places where streams of water 





run through the fields, and along the sides the grass is green, 


for the people to see and call God ; and so he forsook the com- 
mandments of God. Which commandment says, ‘ Thou shalt 


not make unto thee any graven image or likeness"? Have 


it repeated. 

How did the kings and the people go on sinning? Our last 
golden text told us. Whom did Elijah say they had followed? 
Baalim means a great many idols. Baal was the name of the 
great god they worshiped. There were many images of him in 
temples, in groves, in houses, by the wayside; and there were 
many prophets who helped the people to worship these idols. 


, Next week we shall learn more of the prophets of Baal, and see 


if they could help the people in the days of trouble. 
the golden text repeated. 

If Ahab had thought over all the story of Israel in the days 
of Joshua, he would have remembered the story of another time 
of trouble, when one wicked man brought sorrowon the whole 
nation. No doubt the older children in the class will remember 
the story of Achan. Ask a few questions about the siege of Jeri- 
cho, the surrounding army, the priests, the ark, the fallen walls. 
Why victorious? Then to help recall Ai, tell of a little city, 
with a name composed of only two letters. They could not 
conquer it,and they fled in fear. Why were they defeated? 
Some of the children can, perhaps, tell the story. Let them do 
so, and then supply their omissions briefly for the benefit of 
those who did not know before. Tell of Achan, his sin, his 
sure detection, his fate. 


Have 














Can any sin escape the eye of God? Can any sinner escape 
trouble and punishment? Can any sinner avoid bringing 
trouble on others? Mention the fact that one bad scholar can 
spoil the teaching for a whole class; that one sin can bring 
trouble into a whole family. Show that the only safety is to 
pray every day David's prayer, “Teach me thy way, O Lord; 
lead me in thy truth.” 





ELIJAH AND HIS WORK. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D. 


Rightly to understand the character and work of Elijah, we 
must have a clear and comprehensive view of the condition 
of Israel at the time of his appearance. The evil leaven intro- 
duced by Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, when he set u 


p the 
golden calves at Bethel and Dan, had been at work for more 
than sixty years, and the rulers and the people had been alike 
corrupted by it. Of each successive king, as he appears, it 18 
recorded that “ he did evil in the sight of Jehovah, after the 
manner of Jeroboam,” until we come to Omri, of whom it 1s 
said that “he did worse than all that went before him.” These 
all, however, continued in the same line of iniquity. They 
had not repudiated Jehovah, but professed still to worship 
him, under the symbol of the calf. Their transgression was a 
violation of the second commandment, rather than of the first; 
and the visible emblem, which had been suggested by Egypt, 
was substituted for the Shechinah, while the “high places” 
were set up in rivalry of the temple at Jerusalem. But it 1s 
the nature of evil to increase ; and when the consciences of the 
people had become seared by their prolonged idolatry, they 
were prepared for the new religious—or, rather, we should call 
it irreligious—departure taken by Ahab. 

That monarch had views of high ambition. He sought to 
render his kingdom strong by uniting to him in an alliance, 
which might afterwards become a union, the neighboring 
nation of the Zidonians, and for this purpose he introduced 
among the Israelites the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth ; while 
at the same time, and with the same end in view, he married 
Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, the Zidonian king. So far 
as we have been able to read hishistory, it was not his marriage 
that began his devotion tothe Zidonian deities ; but both alike 
were deliberate plans formed by him for withdrawing hissubjects 
from Jehovah, and uniting them in religion and sympathy 
with a people whose advantageous position on the Mediter 
ranean seaboard gave them special importance among the 
nations of the earth. 

We cannot believe that Ahab was the weakling that he is 
so commonly represented. On the contrary; when we remem- 
ber his personal bravery ; his building magnificence, and his 
establishment of streets in the great trading center of Damascus 
we think we see in him elements of greatness which ally him 
more nearly with Solomon than with any other of the kings 
of Israel. He fretted within the narrow limits of his 
dominions, and as the best means of enlarging his domain he 
sought to get rid of that Jehovah, the restrictions of whose law 
prevented the amalgamation of the Israelites with other tribes. 
Thus regarded, his conduct in setting up the worship of Baal 
was a repudiation of the deity of Jehovah, and of his covenant 


‘relationship to the chosen people ; and so his guilt was greater 


than that of any one of his predecessors, and he ‘“ did more to 
provoke the Lord God of Israel to anger than all the kings of 
Israel that were before him.” 

In his efforts to convert the Israelites to Baalim he was greatly 
assisted by his queen, whose unscrupulous conscience, fiery 
zeal, indomitable will, and unrelenting cruelty, have made her 
name an object of universal execration. Her table was sur- 
rounded continually by the priests and prophets of Baal, and 
her chamber was the hatching-place of plots which had fof their 
object the utter extinction of the worship and the worshipers 
of Jehovah. It seemed, too, as if her efforts were to be success- 
ful ; for the servants of the Lord were reduced to silence, and 
his prophets were compelled to hide themselves in caves. 

The system which Ahab set up was one of materialism. 
Baal and Ashtaroth represented that which modern atheistic 
philosophers mean when they spell nature with a capital N. 
They were the reproductive principle, and so their worship 
was to the refined a kind of pantheism, and to the vulgar 
what one has called “ the worship of deified abundance under 
a splendid and sensuous ceremonial.” Thus the old conflict 
of which the sacred historian tells was in its essence very 
much the same as that which has sprung up in modern times. 
The thing repudiated by Ahab was the personality and 
supremacy of Jehovah, and as the champion of the Living One, 
Elijah appeared in the arena. 

We know nothing of his parentage, or education, even his 
birth-place is a matter of conjecture. Heis the Melchized+k 
among the prophets, and without any note of preparation or of 
warning, he steps at once upon the scene, and flings the gace 
of battle at the monarch’s feet. Nor can we fail to see that 
the prophecy which he utters meets the very heresy which, as 
we have just explained, Ahab had taken up. The Baal of 
the monarch was nature deified; but if, as Elijah declared 
there should be neither dew nor rain but according to his 
word, and if this were really the word of the living Jehovah 
then the personality of God, and his control over the powers, 
of nature, would be completely manifested, 
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So the interest of the conflict centers in the fulfillment of 
that prediction. ‘The other glimpses we get of Elijah are 
indeed profoundly suggestive and exceedingly instructive. 
But they are all threaded on the one string of this first utter- 
ance, and when by the long-continued drought, by the over- 
whelming demonstration on Mount Carmel, by the coming of 
abundant rain, his assertion is verified, we have the most con- 
vincing proof that there is One above nature who does accord- 
ing to his will among the armies of heaven and the inhabit- 
ants of theether. By breaking in upon the continuity of law, 
Jehovah let men see that even the law itself was upheld by 
himself. He chose to work in a peculiar manner, that men 
might recognize that the ordinary method of the operation of 
material forces is equally in accordance with his choice. He 
did that which was unusual, that they might know that it was 
he who did the usual also. Thus the question of the super- 
natural was put to the test of experiment, meeting thereby 


beholders that they cried, “ Jehovah, he is the God; Jehovah, 
he is the God.” 

Such, as it seems to us, was the purpose of Elijah’s mission, 
and no one can read his history without acknowledging that 
he did his work most effectually, and that, in the doing of it, 
many noble traits of character came out. Who can fail to be 
struck with his courage? He did not flinch before the face of 
Ahab, because he felt that he was standing before the living 
God. He spoke as Moses endured, “as seeing him who is 
invisible.” His faith in the unseen One who was ever by his 
side clothed him with the thunder of his power. And the 
same implicit confidence in Jehovah led him to go without a 
murmur to the lonely valley of the Cherith, and the heathen 
city of Zarephath, because he was sure that God would provide 
for him and defend him. 

How emphatically, too, he wasa man of prayer! He raised 
to life by his supplications the child of his hostess, and by 
prayer again, on Carmel’s summit, he brought down the 
answering fire to devour his sacrifice, and the plenteous rain to 
refresh the parched land. Stern he was, undoubtedly, when 
he commanded the priests of Baal to be slain, and when he 
called down fire from heaven upon the captains and their 
fifties. Nor isthere anything in history more striking than 
his encounter with Ahab in the vineyard of Naboth, or his 
visit to the death-chamber of Ahaziah. But it would be 
wrong to imagine that there were no elements of tenderness 
about him. He had serious work to do, and in the doing of 
that he could not but be stern; but in his yearning over the 
dead Sareptan boy, we think we see the memories of many 
happy days, dyring which the solitude of his life was bright- 
ened by the childish prattle of the little one, who, if we read 
the history aright, had taken a firm hold upon Elijah’s heart. 

But with all the mystery and the majesty which formed 
the warp and the woof of his history, Elijah was still “a man, 
subject to like passions as we are ;” and in his flight into the 
wilderness ; in his moanings under the juniper-tree, and in his 
complainings to the Lord at Horeb,” we are sadly reminded 
that there is no such thing as perfection in mere human char- 
acter. Yet let us not do the prophet injustice and misunder- 
stand his misery. He did not fear death, for even in the 
moment of his flight he desired to die. But it seemed to him 
as if his work had been in vain. He had expected that as the 
result of the Carmel convention the people would rise as 
one man and destroy every vestige of idolatry in the land; 
and because instead of that he found Jezebel as defiant and 
the people as indifferent as ever, he imagined that he had done 
no good, and that his life had been a failure. He had thought, 
that by some whirlwind, or earthquake, or fire of immediate 
and irresistible energy, God would bring about the reforma- 
tion on which his heart had been set; and because this had not 
been done, he was for giving up in despair. But the Lord 
showed him that seven thousand were still true to him in the 
land, and led him to see that “the still small voice” was 
mightier than the destructive elements, and sent him back 
comforted to his toil. 

From this time on, his life seems to have been one of quiet 
influence, as he went, accompanied by Elisha, among the 
schools of the prophets, and, seeing in the young men there 
the hope of the land, sought to educate them for usefulness. 
Then the time came when “ he should be taken up,” and as he 
walked and talked with his faithful follower and companion, 
he went home in a fiery chariot to the God whom he had so 
earnestly served, leaving behind him his mantle, and a double 
portion of his spirit with it, for him who was to take up and 
carry on his work. Appropriate end to a life which was so 
full of rapid movement, sudden surprises, and mysterious 
hidings! Give him thy hand, Enoch, as he enters the glory 
gate! Moses, make room for him by thy side! He worthily 

completes the glorious triumvirate who first in purified hu- 
manity appeared in heaven. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Earnest Seekine.—An old phrase speaks of “leaving no 
stone unturned,” when one makes an earnest search. It is as 
though hidden beneath some stone there was a treasure, and 
the searchers, who were determined to discover it, went forth, 
not merely looking upon the ground, or upon every stone, but 








| house. 





actually turning each stone out of its place, to make sure of 
the concealed treasure if it were beneath. So Ahab and 
Obadiah went forth to search for water. 

A man who had long been seeking religion in a half-hearted 
way, one day lost his pocket-book. He said to his wife: “I 
know it is in the barn; I had it after I went there, and before 
lleft it was gone. I am going back to find it; and find it I 
will, if I have to move every straw.” Such seeking soon se- 
cured the prize, and enabled the wife so clearly to illustrate 
the way toseek Jesus, that the man soon found him also, and 
rejoiced in a found salvation. 

Serxine Grass.—Roberts, the missionary to the East, tells 
of seeing a man in atime of drought, who with basket and 
hoe was going about seeking for some green thing. Espying 
a verdant patch at a distance he hurried to it, reaching it just 
as another man on a similar errand came up. At once they 


| fell to quarreling as to which first saw the coveted herbage, 
the modern Baconian demand, and such was the effect on the | 


and with many abusive words both worked away until not a 
green blade was left. 


Krixpyess To Gop’s Proptr.—A lady was making great 
preparations for the coming of several young guests to her 
Their home was in a far distant state, and she had 
never seen them. But she spared no pains to provide for 
them a welcome. ‘ Why do you take so much trouble for 
persons whom you never saw?” said an intimate associate to 
this lady. “I do it,” was the reply, “though I never saw 
them, for their mother’s sake; she was the playmate of my 
childhood, the loved and trusted companion of my riper years, 
and now, in our maturity, though widely separated in body, 
we are closer than ever in heart. For her sake, if for no 
other, the coming guests are welcome to the best I have.” 

SuppEeN MeeEtines.—A person quietly walking along a road 
may suddenly be confrontedby a highwayman; a criminal 
coolly parading the streets may be startled by an officer’s hand 
upon his shoulder; or one may find himself face to face with 
a most unexpected friend. 

FaLsE Reports.—Concerning the whereabouts of the lost 
boy Charlie Ross, numberless reports have come to his parents. 
From all parts of the world statements have been sent. Many 
of these were evidently baseless, and many more proved soon 
examination. After so much of fruitless searching, careful per- 
sons hesitate to send further information, even when it seems 
to rest upon good grounds. Parental disappointment is the 
penalty of false rumors here: but death stood before Obadiah 
as the penalty he would suffer for a false report concerning 
Elijah’s presence. ; 

ResPonsiBILIty SHIRKED.—From Adam’s day to ours, 
criminals of every class can furnish for their own misdeeds 
some excuse, or find some one to blame other than themselves. 
“The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
of the tree, and I did eat;” “ The serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat ;’—these, and many kindred sentences, are on a par 
with Ahab’s words, “ Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” 

RespoysizBiLity Locarep.—* Thou, and thy father’s house ” 
(v. 18); “thou art the man” (2 Sam. 12:7); and “thou 
wicked and slothful servant” (Matt. 25:26) all illustrate the 
locating of responsibility upon the individual offenders. 

A savage, bedaubed with war-paint, stooped over a glassy pool 
to drink. The view of his own hideous countenance so startled 
him that he washed his face and abandoned his cruel projects ! 
The sinner who sees his own deformity in the searching light 
of God's word, will be confounded and silenced forever. 


FEARLESS BEFORE OpPREssORS.—When Gardner, bishop of 
Winchester, said to Dr. Taylor, martyr, Art thou come, thou 
villain? How darest thou look me in the face for shame? 
Knowest thou not who I am? Yes, replied Taylor, I know 
who you are; you are Dr. Gardner, bishop of Winchester, and 
Lord Chancellor, yet but a mortal man, I trow. But if I 


should be afraid of your lordly looks, why fear you not God, 
the Lord of us all. 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


a Kings 18:5. Ahab. Ahab, the seventh king of Israel, 
and the second of the dynasty of Omri, succeeded his father 
in the thirty-eighth year of Asa, and reigned twenty-two 

ears at Samaria. His name has attained an evil eminence 
in the world’s history. — William Smith. 


Obadiah. Nothing is known of this man except what is 
here told. [Distinguish him from thé prophet Obadiah.] He 
was “governor of the house of Ahab (v. 3) that is, he was in 
charge of the royal household, a kind of lord high chamber- 
lain, or mayor of the palace. He was secretly a devout wor- 
shiper of the true God. and as such did not approve of the 
Baal-worship, or the persecution raised on its behalf. Of this 
he gave excellent proof, in having hidden in caves one hun- 
dred prophets, fifty in a cave, and fed them (v. 4).— Todd. 


Fountains of water . . . all brooks. The “ fountains,” or 
springs, are the perennial streams; the “ brooks” are the tor- 
rent-courses which become dry in an ordinarysummer. Ahab 
hoped that even in the latter there might be occasional moist 
places, where fodder might be found.— Speaker's Comm. 


We may find grass. In droughts in the East, which have 
lasted from six to ten months, how often have we seen men, 
hike Obadiah, going along in marshy places, or by the sides of 
tanks, in search of grass for their cattle! . . . Wherever 
there is a stream or an artificial watercourse, there the eye is 
refreshed with delightful verdure ; but look a few yards from 
the place, and you see the withered herbage, apparently gone 
beyond recovery, but which, in a few hours, would start into 
fresh life, if visited by showers.— Roberts. 


To save the horses and mules alive. These were his delight 
and confidence ; and for this more care is taken than for those 
“ precious sons of Zion,” the prophets, whom he suffered to be 
cut off by his wicked wife Jezebel — Zrapp. 


V. 7. Elijah met him. And why was it that Elijah should 
first meet Obadiah rather than the king ? There was a blessing 
for the prophet in the meeting. He was easily disheartened, 
ag are all impetuous men, at this time feeling that he stood 
alone, the only remaining worshiper of Jehovah. It en- 
couraged him to learn just at this juncture that a high official 
was a devout follower of God. No matter how self-reliant a 
man may be, it helps him to find sympathy. Elijah saw that 
at least one honored his office, and desired his success. — 
Monday Club Sermons. 


V. 10. He took an oath of the kingdom. These words incline 
me to think that he sought him only throughout all his do 
minions; . . . for how could he take an oath of any but his 
own subjects? It may be said, indeed, that there might be 
such compacts between him and the Moabites, Edomites, Am- 
monites, and other neighboring nations, that they should 
harbor none of his rebellious subjects; and if he required it, 
they should swear that they knew of none in their country. 


But such a treaty isso unusual that I see no reason to sup- 
pose it.— Patrick. 


_V. 13. I hid a hundred men. Everywhere throughout the 
kingdom of Israel the altars of Jehovah were thrown down, 
the prophets massacred, and the servants of the true God 
driven to wander “in deserts and mountains,” and take refuge 
“in dens and caves of the earth,” where they were sustained 
by the faithful who, like Obadiah, dared to brave the royal 
wrath—" the precursors of the history of the catacombs and 
the Covenanters.” It was “the martyr age of the prophets 
in Israel.’ — Kenables. 


The first beginnings of the persecution are not recorded. A 
chasm occurs in the sacred narrative, which must have con- 
tinued the story, only known to us through subsequent 
allusions,—how the persecutors passed from hill to hill, 
destroying the many altars which rose, as in the south, so in 
the north of Palestine, to the one true God—how the prophets, 
who had hitherto held their own in Israel, were hunted down 
as the chief enemies of the new religion. Now began thes 
hidings in caves and dens of the earth —the numerous caverns 
of the limestone rocks of Palestine. . . . A hundred fugitives 
might have been seen, broken up into two companies, guided 
by the friendly hand of the chiet minister of Ahab’s court,— 
the Sebastian of this Jewish Diocletian—and hid in spacious 
caverns, probably amongst the clefts of Carmel.—Stanley. 


V. 15. I will surely show myeelf. Though he be never so 
much incensed capi me. he fear of God putteth out the 


fear of any mortal wight, as the sunbeams do the fire on the 
hearth — Trapp. ‘ 


V.17. Art thouhe? Ahab thought to awe him into sub- 
mission, but the prophet boldly and undisguisedly told the 
king that the national calamity was traceable chiefly to his 
own and his family’s patronage and practice of idea A= 
Jamieson. 


“Behold Elijah!” was the message which the faithful 
Obadiah was to take back to Ahab,—two awful words, which 
he thrice repeats, before he can be induced to return (v. 8, 11, 14). 
“Art thou the troubler of Israel?” was the angry question 
of the king. But it was an anger that soon ow into awe. 
Face to face, at last they met, the prophet and the king. In 
that hour of extreme despair, the voice of Elijah sounded with 
an authority which it had never had before. The drought, 
we are told, had been threatened by him. It was then, doubt- 
less, as it still is, the belief of eastern countries, that seers and 
saints have the power of withholding or giving rain. In the 
convent of Mount Sinai, the Arabs believe that there is a 
book by the opening and shutting of which the monks can 
disperse or retain the rain of the peninsula. The persecutin 
king became a passive instrument in the hand of the persecute 


prophet.—Sanley. 


V. 18. But thou. After denying that he had any share in 
or responsibility for, the sufferings of the people, the prophet 
at once retorts, with a great deal of truth and force, that Ahab 
himself had been the cause of them all, by his disobedience to 
the divine commandments, and his profligate idolatry. It was 
bold language to address to a king; but Ahab, however much 





he might be displeased, was in no posture to resent it— 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 


———_<» —_—- 


BSTATH CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877 


Texas, at Houston 


wot April 17-19. 





Missouri, at Hannibal___-.. POA OE Eee May 15-17. 
Illinois, at Peoria nasbaw = ¥ _~May 15-17. | 
New York, at Buffalo...........--.---.-----00-------- June 5-7. 
Kentucky, at Paris.....-...-..-.------.-----------~--------June 26-28, 


Indiana, at Terre Haute 
Georgia, at Athens......-... 
New Jersey, at Paterson..__.- 





_.June 27-29, 
August 24-2)+ 
---+....-.November 13-15. 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union 
Y. M,C, A. Hall, Conducted, 
Part 2, by the Rey. Dr. R. F. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
fleld Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
p. m., at Lecture-room of Center Church. 


Principal 


Normal-class every Thursday in the 
Part 1, by the Rey, E. M. Saunders; 
Burns. | 


New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal-class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all at Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4p.m., inthe Y. M.C. A. Hall. 

Elmira, N. ¥., Union Normal-class at the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4p. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary-class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Lecture-room. Normal-class every 
Friday at 7.45 vp. m., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Charch; Conduetor, Ralph Welis. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of | 
each month, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 





Harrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for 

evening at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 

noon, in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No, 33 Fifth Avenue. 

| 

| 


Lesson Study every Thursday 


Saltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 p. m., at 
the Sunday School Union rooms, No. 53 West Lexington Street. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal-class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. ©. A, Hall. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5. p. M., at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training-class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening, Both in the Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
C. P. Jacobs, 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Normal-class and Lesson Study eveey Thursday 
in the First Presbyterian Church, corner Fourteenth Street and 
Lueas Place, at 8 p. mM. Teachers’ Association.(Union) meets for | 
Institute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim 
Congregational Church. 

Alton, Il, Union Normal-class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, at the First Baptist Church. 








Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every | | 
Saturday at noon, } 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Normal-class (Union) 
third Wednesday evenings of each month, 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for 
evening, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


, the first and 


| 

| 

| 

Lesson Study, every Saturday 

Led by the Rey. A. T. Pierson. 

Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening | 
of each month. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN SWEDEN 
BY PASTOR 


Three years have passed since I first saw The Sunday 
School Times in Sweden, Since then the work has steadily 
been on the increase. The year before, or four years ago, 
our Sunday School Union was organized, and it has done 
and does much for the advancement of the Sunday- -school | 
cause, as I will try to show you. 


1 
T. PRUVE. - ae 
| 


1. We publish three papers or magazines,—one for teach- 
ers, one for children, and one for older persons, As I am the 
editor of them all, I find a good deal to do. 

The Union, shortly after it was organized, ordered 
books from all the different publishers in London, and set 
up a book-depot. By this means the Union could supply 
the schools with such books as were considered to be good 
for children to read. During the first year they sold ‘ oks 
amounting te only 600 Swedish crowns: during the second 
year to 11,000 crowns; during the third to 16,000 
during the list year to 23,000. 
it will be a'good deal more. 


and 
During this present year 
As new schools have been 
organized, the desire for reading has been increased. Now | 
the Union has commenced to publish books for children 
and is doing much good in this way. 
8, Before the Union was organized, there were no mis- 


| Union, 
ly 
| formed. 


| the States, from Canada and Nova Scotia, 


| —Bible Dictionaries, 


jand the 
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sionaries going about organizing new schools. This work 
to the undertaking of Christians, some of whom 
had perhaps never seen a Sunday-school. Now the 


, and forming new 


was left 
Union 
has three missionaries traveling about 
schools all over the country. One of them has lately been 


traveling up to the farthest end of 
holding 
In many of these 
Sunday-school. 
4. Since this 


was org 


Sweden, visiting 


town, Sunday-school meetings and organizing 


schools 
Union, whi be called the 
other been 
I know for certain of ten others now in existence, 


h m Ly 


parent 
mized, several unions have 
all of which do something to promote the Sunday-school 
cause. Three of these 
traveling about organizing schools, and strengthening the 
older ones. 


5. With reg 


unions have 


ird to the number of children in these schools, 


I cannot tell, because none of them have published the 
statistics, except our Union, and in this are about seven 
thousand children. But I am sure that more than fifty 


thousand children attend Sunday-schools in Sweden. Ten 
years ago there were perhaps not ten thousand children in 
our Sunday-schools, and twenty years ago not 
sand. 


thou- 
There is perhaps no country where the Sunday- 
school cause has so rapidly advanced as in Sweden. 

With regard to Sunday-school meetings and confer- 
ences, nothing of this kind was heard of before 


ago. 


one 


five years 
If any were held before, it was in such a private way 
that no one knew about them,except those who lived in 
the place where they were held. 


Now we have large yearly 
meetings and quarterly 


meetings, where Sunday-school 
workers meet and discuss those topics that are of ara 
for the teachers and the children. I travel hundreds « 
miles every year in order to attend such meetings, and ti 
have been the means of giving new life to the Sunday- 
school cause. 

We 


teachers 


have lately commenced to have schools for the 
They need it very much, as many of them have 
never seen a Sunday-school before. 

We intend to extend our work to Finland, and 
way, The Sunday School 


For rd service 


to Nor 


if we have the means. Union in 


London is doing a for Sweden. For Finland 


nothing has as yet been done. 
so kind 


If any one would be 


as tosend me some Sunday- 
school papers of different kinds, he would certainly do this 


cause a good service We try to take after others so fast as 


| we are able, and for this purpose we wish to see how chen “y 


work. 


Gottenburg, Sweden 





THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 


BY EB. A. W. 
During several winters spent in New York, I have 
| become well acquainted with this Association, and its 


methods of work. 
would gladly 


To me they seem so 
have all teachers, not alone 
1Y ork, but those who may visit the city, made aware of the 
i facilities furnished to them for improvement in, Bible 
knowledge, methods of teaching, and for special prepara- 
tion of lessons, 


admirable that I 
those of New 


The headquarters of the Association are at the Reading- 
room, 304 Fourth Avenue, and here all Sunday-school 
| teachers find a hearty welcome. The room is a pleasant 
one, well warmed and lighted, and open day and evening. 
Here one may meet almost daily some 
Sunday-school workers of our country, 


of the foremost 
whose hands it is a 
pleasure to grasp, and whose voices it is pleasant to hear, 
because of the words they have spoken and the work they 
have done. On the register are names from almost all of 
from England, 
India, and the islands of the sea, and in this place 


| Turkey, 


| the one interest has made all brothers. 


Among the many facilities for teachers which the 
Reading-room affords isa large library of reference-books, 
Commentaries, standard works on 
expositions of the Inter- 
best treatises on methods of 


HOG 


ceogrs 


sacred history and uphy 
national Lessons, and all th 


teaching, illustrating, ete. Besides this library are near! 
all the Sunday-school periodicals of the 


ready for 


y 
and 
diagrams, and pic- 
On Monday of each 
week there is placed upon the study-table a list of books 
in the library, bearing upon the lesson for the next Sabbath, 
and the 
so that no 


day on file 
reference charts 


tures for use in lesson preparation 


also maps, 


author’s name, number of the volume, 
pages containing points on the lesson are 
time need be lost in searching. 


Added to the advantages of the Reading-room are the 


given, 


, | weekly classes and the monthly meeting of the Association. 
| The classes are of three grades, and are all held each week, 
| for the thorough consideration of the next coming lesson. 


every | 


places there has never been a | 


& missionary ship 
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The Superintendents’ Class meets in the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting Room, every Tuesday, at 4 p.m. It is 
taught by clergymen and superintendents who are eminent 
as successful teachers. For the past two months this class 
has enjoyed a rare privilege in the leadership of the Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, of Plainfield, N. J. 

The Teachers’ Normal Class meets on Friday evenings, 
in the Sunday-school room of Dr. Crosby’s church (two or 
three doors from the It is led by Ralph 
Wells, and the crowded room shows that, as heretofore, 
teachers are still glad to be taught by him. 


Reading-room) 


The Primary Teachers’ Class meets on Saturdays, at 2.30 


| P. M., in the parlor of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion rooms. There isan average attendance of two hun- 
dred, and among the most regular comers are teachers 


residing in Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other places about 
New York. Primary and successful 
experience, lead this class for a month at a time, and 
develop their various methods, by 
little « 


teachers, of large 
teaching the lesson to 
hildren, by using the class itself as a primary school, 
or by simply unfolding the lesson in the plainest and most 
direct manner, leaving the teachers present to ask questions 
and to suggest points. Up to this time, during the autumn 
and winter, this class has been taught by Mrs. Seymour, 
Miss Merrill, and Miss Carruthers, all very successful 
infant-school teachers. In December last, Mrs. Crafts 
gave one of her lessons, much to the delight of the teachers 
who heard her. Mrs. Seymour, who is remarkably skillful 
in chalk-drawing, has given the class much valuable 
instruction in blackboard illustration. 

The monthly meetings of the Association are held on the 
second Monday evening of each month, in Dr. Crosby’s 
church, Twenty-second Street and Fourth Avenue. The 
addresses given here are by those first in scholarship 


and eloquence of the clergymen of the country. The 
course of the present winter includes the names of 
the Rev. Drs. Deems, Taylor, Washburn, Booth, 


and Crosby, of 
Brooklyn ; the 
cal Seminary 


New York; the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of 
Rev. Dr. Briggs, of the Union Theologi- 
; the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Yale College; 
and the Rey. Dr. G. 
These 


success in the 


Bishop 
D. Boardman, of Philadel- 
long been an established 
Sunday-school activity of New York. The 
addresses to be given before it during this winter by these 
clergymen are upon the one theme—the Bible—end they 
cover the ground of its inspiration, 
history and to modern science, 


Simpson, 


phia. meetings have 


its relations to, ancient 
its internal evidences of 
divinity, and much more of equal interest and importance. 
The Association is always ready to aid schools by acting 
as agent for all Sunday-school periodicals, both American 
and Foreign, one hundred and fifty of which are on file in 
its Reading-room. The terms are always precisely those 
Committees wishing to make choice of 
papers or magazines for their schools may, after a short 
time spent at the Reading-room in comparing the periodi- 
cals on file, be able to make an intelligent selection, and 
save the time required to go from one publisher to another. 
The Association will also act as purchaser 


of the publishers. 


of libraries, 

holding itself responsible for choosing the best, purest and 

most instructive of the many books now published for 
Sunday-schools. 

WORKERS IN 

—In Washington, D. C. 

day-school workers, on 





COUNCIL. 

, the weekly gathering of Sun- 
Saturday evenings, is for lesson 
study, and for a normal course based upon the scheme 
arranged last year at Chautauqua. 

—The Reading Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union has removed to No. 53 West Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, where papers and reference books can be con- 
sulted freely, as at the former location. 

—By the joint action of the Detroit and the Michigam 
Methodist Episcopal Conferences, arrangements have beem 
inaugurated for holding a “ Michigan State Sunday-schook 
Congress,” to commence July 10, 
week. 

—At Halifax, N 


workers have cine a 


and to continue one- 
Nova Scotia, the resident Sunday-schook 
weekly normal class, ever which 
two of their pastors preside. They propose to follow am 
having last year gone over the 
rudiments of the Sunday-school teacher's work. 

—The Anniversary of the Sunday School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and that of the Tract Society, 
will be held in Chicago, Tll., Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
January 27-29. The first Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school Congress will be held in that citv, Monday, January 29. 

—In the recent report of the Rev. Thomas Marshall, who 
is Sabbath-school Secretary of the Presbyterial Synod of 
Missouri, two recommendations are made. The first relates 
to gathering accurate statistics from their own schools, 


advanced line of study, 
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The other is in these words: ‘‘ We also commend the unde- | friends with an attractive New Year's card bearing his 


momanational work carried on by the State Sabbath School 
Convention; and we would ask that the pastors of our 
churches and the superintendents of our Sabbath-schools 
render such assistance as they are able, in securing the 
organization of the Sabbath-school work in all the counties 
in our state.” 


—This season’s lecture course of the New York Sunday 
School Association offers superior attractions, as may be 
seen by a glance at its programme of topics and lecturers, 
which is here given in full. 
Bible is the central topic about which all these lectures 
cluster. 

1876. 
20.—" The Bible and Modern Science.” 
CHARLES F. 


Nov. 
DEEMS, D.D. 


1877. 
Jan. 15.—" Inspiration of the Bible.” 
WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D 
Jan. 22.—‘‘ The Languages of the Bible 
Pror.-C. A. BRIGGS 


Union T heol 


Revelator of 


Sem y 
Jan. 29.—‘‘Oneness of the Bible as tedemptica, 
with vast variety in Literary Structure.” 
R.S. STORRS, D.D 
Feb. 5.—* Ancient History in its Connection with the Old Testa- 
ment.” 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
Feb. 12.—‘ Adaptation of the Bible to the Universal Needs of 
the Soul, and Witness of Christian Men to its Divine Power and 
Grace.” 


R. R. BOOTH, DD 


Feb. 19.—" Miracles and Prophecies which show the Bible | 


Divine.” 
NOAH PORTER, DD. 
Pres't Yale College. 
March 19.—* Method of Jesus Christ as Teacher.” 
GEO. DANA BOARDMAN, D.D 
April 16.—‘ The Right and the Responsibility of the Christian 
Conscience in the Study of the Holy Scripture.’ 
E. A. WASHBURN, D.D 
May 21.—“ Majesty of the Bible in its Representations of God and 
his Plans; also, its Holiness in Precept and Promise, and in the 
Example of Christ.” 
Brsnop M. SIMPSON. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—‘ Everybody’s Sunday-school” is the title of a school 
holding its sessions in Farwell Hall, Chicago. 


—From the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, a Baptist 
missionary reports Sunday-schools in connection with 
nearly all the twenty churches of his field. The Vindicator, 
a paper published partly in Choctaw and partly in English, 
gives special prominence to the Sunday-school work. 


—On the first Sunday in September, 1866, a Sunday-school 
was organized in the village of Leeds, in the town of North- 
ampton, Mass., through the agency of L. Milton Marsh, a 
missionary of the American Sunday School Union in 
Western Massachusetts. It was then the only religious 
gathering in the village. In spite of all obstacles the 
school grew and prospered. A chapel for its accommoda- 
tion, which was built and dedicated in 1867, was swept 
away by the Mill River flood, in May, 1874. A new chapel 
has been built for the school, and this was dedicated on 
Sunday, December 24, 1876. The Dedication Service used 
on this occasion was that prepared for the Gilead Chapel in 
Waterford, Conn.—the scene of Henry P. Haven’s labors. 
Mr. Marsh, the founder of the school, who is now a mis- 
sionary in Kansas, was present at the dedication, and gave 


an interesting historical sketch of the school. A sermon 


was preached by the Rev. E. G. Cobb, of the adjoining | 


village of Florence, and the dedicatory prayer was offered 
by the Rev. W. 8. Hawkes, of Haydenville. The new 
house is larger, more attractive, and more convenient than 
that first built. It cost, including its furnishing, nearly 
$3,000, and is entirely paid for. The Sunday-school, which 
numbers less than sixty members, has contributed for the 
building of the chapel $350 within the past two years by 
weekly pledges. Since the organization of the Sunday- 
school, thirty-five of its members have newly professed 
their faith in the Lord Jesus as their Saviour, of which 
number ten have already been called to their final reward. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. William Ormiston is announced as an | 


‘associate editor of The Christian Intelligencer, of New York. 
—The Rev. Dr. E. P. Rogers is supplying notes on the 
International Lessons for the New York Observer. 


—Professor John 8. Hart is giving a series of his admi- 
rable lectures on Shakespeare, at the Girls’ Normal School in 
Philadelphia, on the Saturday of January, at noon. 


—Dr. Philip G. Gillette, of Jacksonville, IIL, greeted his 


It will be observed that the | 


autograph and a reference to 2 John 3. 





—President MacMahon, of France, had, it is said, ¢ 


Christmas-tree at his Parisian home, from which presents 
were sent out to the children of his friends. 
| President | 


—The Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor is deliverin 


Good for the 


g a course of 


Sunday evening lectures on Nehemiah, at the Broadway | 


| Tabernacle, New York. The Doctor's lectures on Serip- 
ture characters are as instructive as they are popular. 
Presbrey, superintendent of the First Congre- 
| gational Sunday-school, Washington, D. C., announces a 
Memorial Service to the memory of P. P. Bliss, to be used 
in connection with a Quarterly Review Exercise, by Sun- 
day-schools generally, on the last Sunday in March. It 
includes a requiem, of which the words are by the Rev. 
Dr. J. 8S. W 
Bischoff. 


| —Otis F. 
| 


Rankin, and the music by Professor J, 


—A correspondent from New Haven, Conn., writes: 
Rev. D1 
teaching the large Bible-class of the Church of the Redeemer, and 


For the last three months, the Leonard Bacon has been 


his success has been so great that a larger number attended than 


ever before. On Sunday, December 31, the Doctor was presented 


by his class, at the close of the lesson, with a case of pens, and in | 


acknowledging this gift, he said: “Within afew days I shall be 
just half-way between three-score and ten years and tour-score 
| but so long as my present vigor lasts I shall try and be with you, 
| for I enjoy explaining these International Lessons ; yet at my time 
of life I never enter upon a new year but that I expect it will be 
my last. Yet I look upon death just as my dear son said a few days 
ago, When dying, ‘It is but going into another room;’ for I do not 
think heaven is ‘ far, far away,’ as is sometimes sung in our Sunday 
schools, but it is here 
house are many mansions,’ and this life is one mansion, and when 
we die we but pass into another. Here, indeed, we are but as 
Death will give to us sight to behold what at present 
surrounds us, but is invisible 


blind men 
It will be as when restored vision 
causes one long bereft of sight to see what we all see every day 
with our natural eyes M. GS. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The Devevopment Hypothesis. By James McCosh, D.D., 


LL.D., President of Princeton College. New York: Robert 


“ Papers,” as Dr. McCosh calls them, namely: 1. ‘“ Arguments 
for and against the Development Hypothesis,” reprinted from 
| Wood’s “ Bible Animals;” 2. “Is the Development Hypothe 
sis sufficient?” reprinted from the New York World; 3. “Geol 
ogy and Seripture now published for the first time, apparently ; 


gion,” read at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, in 1873 
It issomewhat disappointing, considering the present state of 
this grave question, and considering the position claimed for 
Dr. McCosh as one of the leaders of thought in psychology 
and philosophy, that he should just now put forth such a frag- 
mentary and discursive work on such a subject. 
if so it may be called, is simply an intellectual conglomer 
ation, without organic unity. It lacks that coherent and con- 
nected chain of thought which is most specially needed in 











such a discussion ; and this lack is by no means made good by 
that vehemence of assertion, or even of self-assertion, of which 
the Doctor seems such a master. 
he make it entirely clear what his own position is in regard 
to the development hypothesis. 
self to be a believer in the hypothesis, and then, a few pages 


————_— 


under discussion derive their chief weight from the person- 
ality of the writer. In illustration of this peculiarity of 
| his style, the following passage will suffice (the italics are 
| ours): “If young men have been made infidels by skep 
| tical writers, they have also been made so by those who 
sit in Moses’ seat. . “I dare not take the responsibility 
of driving things to this pass. I have, right or wrong, proceeded 
in a different manner and spirit. 


T have tried to act as our 
Lord did towards the Sadducees, with whom he dealt more 
gently than he did with the self-righteous and scowling 
Pharisees. J have said to them, ‘ Ye 
the Scriptures nor the power of God.’ 
act 


do err, not knowing 
I have endeavored to 
as my illustrious instructor, Dr. Chalmers, acted. 

| have proceeded as J am doing in these Papers. 
| them .. . Thave proven 
given examples . 


I have shown 
[have 
I have taken particular pains. . 

remember that when I was a boy I was greatly troubled with 
the objection pressed on me by an old infidel to whom I had 
been sent I believe this method has been blessed. My 
friends think that it was so when J followed it in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. It seems to be so in Princeton, where J have 
been so aided by my colleagues. 


. . Ihave explained . . 


My \ot has been cast,” ete. 
The question before the public, we would venture respectfully 
| to suggest, is, after all, not so much what even Dr. McCosh 


thinks or does, but What do God and nature teach on this 
| momentous subject ? 


, 


‘ : . | 
As was said by our Saviour, ‘In my Father's | 


Carter & Brothers.—This small volume tonsists of four parts, or | 


4. “View of our World given by Combined Science and Reli- | 


His essay, | 


Nor, strange to say, does | 
On one page he admits him- | 


further on, he declares it utterly inadequate. Yet Dr. Met ‘osh | 
appears to supposet hat arguments on sucha theme as the one | 


Literary Criticism. By Thomas De Quincey. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton.—This is one of the volumes of the new and 
complete edition of De Quincey’s works now issuing from the 
Riverside Press. Of this edition, and of the author himself, we 
| have already spoken. We now say a few words of the con- 
| tents of this particular volume. ‘The yolume consists of four- 
| teen separate essays, all dealing chiefly in matters of literary 

taste and criticism. Lt 1s a field peculiarly suited to De Quin- 
cey’s genius. His reading, in the department of literature, 
| particularly in the literature of Greece and Rome, was simply 
| wouderful ; and whatever point of literary criticism he under- 
takes to discuss, be it great or small, near or remote, he is able 
| to bring to bear upon it an array of learning equaled only by 
| the penetrating sharpness and the robust audacity of his judg- 

ments. He 1s 
the most absolutely original of literary critics, not excepting 
our own Edgar Allan Poe. De Quincey is not a safe guide, 
but is invaluable as an awakener of thought. 


There is nothing commonplace in his pages. 


We may not 
accept his dicta, but it is impossible to refuse him a hearing; 
and one never closes a volume of his without feeling stronger 
for the conflict to which he has been challenged, or without 
| being wiser for the treasures of learning that have been poured 
out at his feet. De Quincey never affects the prettinesses of 
expression which mark some authors—Macaulay, for instance, 
| Yet here and there one finds in his pages single thoughts and 
sentences of wondzous beauty. Here is one from the essay on 
‘The Hebrew isa sublime monochord, utter- 
ing vague vowel sounds as indistinct and shy as the breathings 
of an Aolian harp when exposed to a fitful breeze. The 
Greek is more firmly articulated by consonants, and the suc- 


| “ Language.” 


cession of its syllables runs through a more extensive compass 
of sonorous variety than can be matched in any known lan- 
| guage.” In this same essay are some notable thoughts on the 
structure of sentences, and some vigorous criticism of the cum- 
| brous style of the Germans in this respect. “ Kant was « great 
| man, but he was obtuse and deaf asan antediluvian boulder 
with regard to language and its capacities. He has sentences 
| Which have been measured by a carpenter, and some of them 
run two feet eight by six inches. Now, a sentence with that 
enormous span is fit only for the use of a megatherium or a 
pre-Adamite.” Unfortunately for the 
| critic, however, it apples with too much truth to De Quincey 
himself, who is a frightful sinner in the matter of long, in- 


volved sentences. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


The criticism is just. 


Harold; A Drama. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co.—This new drama of the Laureate’s comes to 
| us almost as soon as its announcements. It may be read at a 
sitting without fatigue, and is, if we remember aright, a little 
shorter than “ Queen Mary.” 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


To that much discussed drama 
It has greater unity ; its action 
is at once less impeded and more vigorous ; 


{ it is superior in every way, 
and it has very 
No modern drama since Bulwer’s 
| ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” has possessed a greater number of “ jewels 

five words long, that on the stretched forefinger of all time 
sparkle forever.” This is not the highest test of dramatic 
excellence, but it is the most popular one. This play is plainly 
Tennysonian, but it is a stern and carefully elaborated pro- 


| many more quotable lines. 


| 
| 


| duction of the matured poet, and therefore reminds us rather 
| of the author of “In than of the black-haired 
| and long-cloaked bard of the days of “ Mariana” and 

“ Adeline.” The characters of King Edward and Harold are 
| nobly portrayed, although Harold’s good and bad qualities, 
| his patriotism and his infidelity, are rather too much mixed to 


Memoriam ” 


leave a clearly defined moral impression. 
| ) 


The general tone 
of the drama, it should be noted, is as thoroughly Protestant 
as was that of “ Queen Mary ;” and it almost seems as though 
| Mr. Tennyson had determined to employ the two plays for a 
useful didactic purpose,—-that of lending aid to the Protestant, 
as well as the patriotic, feeling of his countrymen. A synopsis 
| of the plot it is needless to make, and we also omit a string of 





fine lines and passages which we had noted for mention. (For 
| sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 
| Footsteps of the Master. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 


| York: J. B. Ford & Co.—The majority of Mrs. Stowe's read- 
ers know her as a novelist and social essayist rather than as 
a devout student of theological lore. But her religious nature 
is unlike, in certain respects, that of the other members of 
pher celebrated family. 
palian 


I 


Alone among them she is an Episco- 

and she shows in her religious poems and other 
writings a special fondness for the Anglican church fathers, 
. This ex- 
plains the present book, in which the poems are selected and 


and for the mvstical element in devout literature. 


the prose is Mrs. Stowe's. It is roughly founded on the seasons 

of the ordinary ecclesiastical year, but may also be considered 

as a devotional commentary on the leading events in the life 

We have found the chapters profitable reading. 
They suggest, rather than instruct; and Mrs. Stowe will be 
found the most modest of leaders, for she hers it only pro- 

| fesses to follow the footsteps of Christ on earth. (For sale by 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


of our Lord. 





} 


Shadows on 


the Snow. By B. L. Farjeon. New York, 
Harper & Brothers.—It is no use, we suppose, to try any 
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longer to induce Mr. Farjeon to quit his subservient following 
on the heels of Dickens. This story is more Dickensish than 
ever; and its author would seem to have determined to be a 
first-class copy instead of a second-class originator. Having 
said this, however, we have only praise for the story, which 
is full of appetizing flavor and of whole-hearted humanity, 
The impression it leaves on the mind is a decidedly charming 
one. In felicity of nomenclature, too, Mr. Farjeon was never 
more clever. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


The Superintendent's Pocket-book and Diary for 1877. Chi- 
cago: Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Publishing Company.—This 
is an old favorite. It forms part of the complete furnishing 
of a well-supplied superintendent. It contains a full blank 
page for each Sunday's lesson ; ruled spaces for a compend of 
the school attendance week by week; blanks for the names 
and residences of all the teachers, and for the main facts of 
their school history; also, lists of the International Lessons 
for the year, and of the officers of the International and State 
Sunday-school Conventions, together with other convenient 
material. If it had limp covers and a tuck, with loops for a 
pencil-holder, it would be more convenient than in its pres- 
ent style of binding. 

‘ootsteps of St. Peter. Being the Life and Times of the 
Apostle. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers.—Dr. Macduff is a pleasant writer, as well as a 
voluminous one. And he is a careful and studious writer. 
His “ Footsteps of St. Paul” answers an excellent purpose 
to students who cannot afford the fuller work by Conybeare 
and Howson. His ‘ Memories of Gennesaret ” and his “‘ Mem- 
ories of Bethany ” also supply valuable instruction as well as 
excellent devotional reading. In his new theme, Dr. Macduff 
has fewer rivals than in fields he has hitherto trodden. This 
book is most timely. It was found serviceable by many who 
had it in season for use in connection with the International 
Lessons of the last quarter of 1876. It will help yet more 
during the last six months of 1877. 


Poems of Places. Vol. III. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Boston: James. R. Osgood & Co.—In this volume the selections 
from poems and songs on Scottish localities are brought to a 
convlusion with the beautiful ballad of the ‘ Braes of Yarron,” 
and the editor passes on to the Scandinavian countries. Of 
the few poems on Denmark, the best—setting aside the extract 
from Hamlet—are Campbell's well-known ode, and Longfel- 
low’s own spirited odes on King Olaf. But it is in Norwegian 
scenes and memories that our compiler has evidently 
revelled ; for there is not one of the selections that is uot redo- 
lent of the bracing winds of the north, and of the weird but 
grand traditions of the Norseman. (For sale by Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


The Life of Jesus Christ, the Sonof God; As Compiled from 
the Four Gospel Narratives. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co.—The 
story of Jesus Christ is read and studied as never before, and 
its new paraphrases are in great variety. This little book 
gives the story in the very words of the Bible, by a compila- 
tion of the separate statements in the different gospels. It is 
much on the plan of Bagster’s “Four Gospels in One.” Such a 
work is helpful in Bible reading and study, although one must 
be careful not to substitute its narrative for the four records 
given separately by inspiration. An Introduction to the book 
is from the pen of Professor Heman Lincoln, of Newton 
Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Horn and his Friends. By Mark Guy Pearse. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips.—This is so curious a book as to be 
almost puzzling. It is written in a dry and quaint style, and 
comes from the pen of a practiced writer. The characters are 
well and clearly drawn, and their good and bad qualities are 
forcibly, and sometimes humorously, described. The central 
figure, Mr. Horn, is something of an oddity; but the reader 
gets to enjoy his doings pretty well, and to appreciate the 
oddly put morals of the story. The vignette illustrations are 
clever, and really illustrate the book. (For sale by Perken- 
pine & Higgins.) 

The Union Quarterly Lesson Paper on the International 
Lessons. First Quarter, 1877. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg, & Don- 
ham.—This includes the lesson leaves of the Union Bible 
Teacher for the thirteen Sundays of the quarter, with the 
addition of several pages of notes and explanations; also a 
Map, and a Chronological Table of the kings of Israel and of 
Judah. The questions are graded for scholars of different 
ages. There is more of system in the plan of this lesson-help 
than in any of the Boston publications; but the attempt to 
grade the paper for different classes by varied forms of 
type is likely to be confusing to the scholar. 

The Sunday-school Teacher's Pocket-book and Diary for 
1877. With Class Register, Almanac, ete. Chicago: Adams, 
Blackmer, & Lyon Publishing Company.—This memorandum 
book sas convenient and well-nigh as essential to teachers as 
the ‘Superintendent's Diary” is to superintendents. It con- 





tains pages for the class attendance and contributions, and for 
the names and residences of the scholars. It also has the | 
blank pages for notes on the lessons. If teachers were once 
in the habit of using such a help as this in the preparation of 
their lessons, they would wonder how they ever got along | 
without it. 


The True Man, and other Practical Sermons. By the Rev. 
Samuel 8. Mitchell, D.D. New York: Robert Carter and | 
Brothers.—Dr. Mitchell is pastor of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, at Washington, D.C., of which Dr. 
Gurley, formerly Chaplain to the United States Senate, was 
pastor. He isaman of positive views and of vigorous thought. 
His sermons are of a practical nature, and are written in a 
readable style. One of them on ‘‘ The True Succession” from the 
text, “ The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha,” has a special 
interest to the students of the International Lessons for the 
current quarter. 





Colony Ballads, By George L. Raymond. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton.—This little collection of poems, seven in | 
number, is “ an attempt to represent something of the spirit 
and the circumstances attending the separation of the British 
colonies of middle North America from their mother country.” 
This is a clumsy way of saying that it is made up of narrative 
poems of Revolutionary days. The ballads are doggerel, 
which poems of their nature may properly be; but they lack 
both swing and fire. They may “ represent something ” of the 
spirit of 1776, but it is surely very little. (For sale by Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 

The Intermediate and Primary Union Quarterly Lesson 
Paper. On the International Lessons. First Quarter, 1877. 
Portland: Hoyt, Fogg, & Donham. This little quarterly in- 
cludes, between the same covers, lessons for the intermediate 
classes and for the primary classes. Either set of the lessons 
is very well for its purpose; but in the average household it 
would not be easy for two sets of scholars to study their 
lessons each week from the same book. The lessons for the 
little folks are illustrated, and lesson verses of hymns are 
added. 





The Primary Question Book: On the International Lessons, 
for 1877. By Mrs.M.G. Kennedy. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society —Together with the lesson text 
and the golden text, this book supplies for each lesson a well- 
told Lesson Story, or paraphrase of the lesson text in simple 
language: Explanations of terms used in the lesson; Ques- 
tions; and Illustrations, or an improvement of the lesson. 
While it is not really intended for what is commonly called 
the Infant Class, or Primary Class, it is a book well suited to 
give help to scholars above the very youngest. 


The Mission of Black Rifle; or, On the Trail. By Elijah 
Kellogg. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is the fourth volume 
in the “ Forest Glen Series,” and introduces the readers of 
these stories to the life of the pioneer settlers in Pennsylvania. 
The book is not much better nor much worse than the ordinary 
dime novel. Black Rifle, who is intended as the central figure, 
means “ business ” against the redskin; and the reader is 
invited to be interested in and instructed by the development 
of his blood-thirsty project. 





A Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, with their Pronun- 
ciations and Explanations. Chicago: Fairbanks & Co.—An 
error in the pronunciation of a Scripture name is more marked 
than formerly. The superintendent or teacher, or the pastor, 
who does not want to disclose his ignorance in this line, ought 
to have a standard of the sort here offered, at hand for easy 
reference. This edition is in convenient shape and compass. 





Mr. John Habberton’s temperance story, “The Barton 
Experiment” has already reached a second edition of 10,000. 


And row Littell’s Living Age has entered fairly on its 132d 
volume, having passed its 1700th number. Its volumes from 
the beginning would make a library in themselves. Its cur- 
rent numbers are as good as any. 


The Rev. Dr. 8. G. Green, lately President of Rawdon Col- 
lege, London, has prepared a volume on “ The Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah,” as an aid to students of the International 
Lessons for 1877 and 1878. It is published by the London 
Sunday School Union. 


“Hours of Thought on Sacred Things” is the title of a 
volume of twenty-five discourses, by the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, publishing by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. This firm 
is also about issuing “ Kismet,” a story of the Nile, the fourth 
volume of the “No Name” series. 


* Discoveries at Ephesus ; Including the Site and Remains 
of the Great Temple of Diana,” is the record of J. T. Wood's 
discoveries at Ephesus, as just published by Longmans & Co., 
of London. It is a handsome volume, freely illustrated with 





colored drawings, lithographs, and woodcuts. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. are about to issue the first number of a 
new magazine to be known as “ The Magazine of American 
History,” with notes arid queries. Its purpose is to open to 
petsons engaged in historical study a regular avenue of com- 
munication with each other and with the general public. 
John Austin Stevens, librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, will conduct the magazine, and several of the more 
prominent historical scholars of the country have already 
endorsed the undertaking, and promised it their aid. The first 
issue will contain articles on ‘‘ Champlain's Expedition against 
the Onondagas in 1615,” by 0. H. Marshall ; “ The Lost City of 
New England,” by B. F. Costa ; and a poem by Thomas Paine. 


In the Penn Monthly, for January, appears the first of 
three papers by Christopher Dresser, of London, on “ Art 
Industries,” as read by him before the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art. The suggestions in these papers 
of the relations of ornament and utility in artistic design are 
just what our American industrial designers and mechanics 
need to consider. ‘ Pauperism,’ and ‘“ Wisdom in Charity,” 
are two articles which may well be read together. ‘“ The 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania” is of more than 
local interest. In its editorial review of “The Month,” The 
Penn Monthly gives prominence to the practical lessons of the 
Brooklyn theater disaster, insisting that legislation should 
secure safer avenues of egress from places of public amusement. 
Then follows this shameful declaration : 

The clergy. instead of insisting on this inference from the occur- 
rence, take it as a ground for denouncing the theater as a cor- 
rupting and dangerous institution, connecting this sad premise and 
these favorite conclusions by a logic more feminine than forcible. 


The most charitable method of accounting for this statement 
is by supposing that the editor of The Fenn Monthly made it 
on general principles—or on a general lack of principles— 
without taking the trouble to be informed whereof he was 


writing. It has been widely a matter of comment by the 
secular press, that “the clergy,” as a class, has commented on 
this disaster in the very direction now called the proper one 
by The Penn Monthly, and not in the direction which that 
magazine says the clergy has taken. The published addresses 
of clergymen the whole country over are evidence of the truth 
in this matter. It 1s,to be sure, possible, that a single clergy- 
man somewhere may have said something of the sort now 
denounced by The Penn Monthly ; but for an intelligent editor 
to make such a sweeping assertion concerning the clergy, on 
such a basis, is as obviously unfair as it would be for us to 
say, because of the misrepresentation which we now point out, 
that “the magazines for January publish bald and reckless 
slanders against the clergy of the United States, without even 
a shadow of justification in fact.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


= books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us In making further notice.] 


InventionaAL Geometry: A Serizs OF Prosiems. By William George 
Spencer. (Science Primer Series.) 18mo, pp. 97. Cloth, 50 cents, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haff elfinger.) 


Picrures rrom Iraty, Skercues sy Boz, and American Norges. By Charles 
Dickens. Household edition. Illustration, by Thomas Nast and 
ie od B. Frost. Quarto, pp. 382. Cloth. New York: Harper and 

rothers. 


Tue Excureents Century IN ScHOLARSHIP AND LiteratuRE. By Thomas 
De Quincey. Riverside Edition.) 12mo, pp. 632. Cloth, $1.75. 
a wens Hurd & Houghton. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 


Tue True Brive Laws of Connecticut and New Haven, and The False 
Laws Forged by Peters. Edited by J. Hammond Trumbull. 12mo, 
pp. 360. Cloth. Hartford: American Publishing Company. 


Common Scnoors oF PeNnNsytvania. Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, for the year ending June 1, 
1876. 8vo, pp. 342. Paper. Harrisburg: B. F. Meyers. 


InpEx To THE Ariantic Montuiy. Vols. 1-38. (1857-1876.) 8vo, pp.: 
106. Cloth, $2.50. Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co.; New Yor! 
Hurd & Houghton. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 


A Map Wor tp anp Irs Innaprrants. By Julius Chambers. 12mo, pp. 
228. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (For sale by Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


CurRistTiaNity SusceptisLe or Lecat Proor. By J. M. Pendleton, D.D. 
ime. pp. 51. Paper. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
ociety. 


Cyritta: A Love Srory. os author of “ The Orictials.” 8vo, pp. 
195. Paper, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Tue Youne 1x Our Cuurcues. By F. W. Smith. 18mo, pp. 30. Paper. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


Tue Ducuess or Rosemary Lane. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon. 8vo, pp. 
147. Paper. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Prerer THE APOSTLE. By the Rey. William M. Taylor, D.D. 16mo, pp. 
371. Cloth. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Report or rue Commissioner oF Epucation for 1875. 8vo, pp. 1016. Cloth. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 


From Dreams To Wakine. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton. 8vo, pp. 52. 
Paper. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Vick’s Fiower AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 8yo, pp. 166. Paper, 50 cents. 
Rochester, N. Y.: James Vick. 


Pamphlets. 


Cheerfulness. A Thanksgiving Sermon, delivered in the Baptist 
Church, Germantown Avenue above Broad Street, Philadelphia, Thurs- 
day morning, November 30, 1876, by the Rey. L.B. Hughes. Philadel- 
phia: Times Printing House. 


The Times Almanac for 1877. Compiled by Alexander K. McC! 
and A. Wilson Norris. Philadelphia : The Times. nice Boney 


Secre *s Report of the North Presbyterian Church Sunday-schoo), 
St. Louis, for the year 1876. y ee 


Some Promises; Are they Realized? 
Bosto 


By George F. Pentecost. 


Public Ledger Almanac for 1877. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Fine Sampves of Glass Bending are to 
be seen at Crane, Breed & Co.’s, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





For Covens, Colds, anp THroat Dtsor- 
DERS, use ‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
having proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years. roe. 

A LonpoN RAMBLER writes a book, and 
gives a most interesting recital of Christmas 
work among the neglected of London. Ro- 
mance of the Streets is the book: published 
by the American Tract Society 
price ; postage, 8 cts. The Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, has it. H.N. 
Thissell, District ore rns 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dip you ever see a child that did not have holes 
through the toes of its shoes. If you did they were 
protected by SILVER TIPS. 


through at the toe. Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 





Wuen you visit the City of New York stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
350 elegant rooms, ‘$1. 00, $1.50, and $2.00. Elevator, 
steam, and all improvements. Prices reduced to 
meet the stringency of the times. The restaurants 
are supplied with the best. Prices lower than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. Baggage delivered 
to and from the Grand Central Depot free. See that 
the hotel you enter has Grand Union Hotel on the 
signs. Wm. D. Garrison, Manager. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


BINDERS. 


Every subscriber 
should have a good 
binder for The Times. 
Prices $1.00 and $1.50. 
Sent by mail postage 
paid. 














USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 
BRANSON KNITTERS 


$20. 


Make Best Hosiery at least Cost. 

Received Centennial award for sim- 
plicity of construction, quality of work, 
and fitness for purpose intended. Ma- 
chines, Hosiery, Yarns, etc. 

157: N.E Ek ‘HTH S St, - Philadelphia. 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
5003" our Grand Combination Prospec- 


tus, representing 


150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when all single Books fail. 
Also Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family 











Bibles. Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illus- 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. These Books beat 
the World. Full Particulars free. Address JOHN E. 
POSTER & CO., » Publishers, Philade elphia. 


spiral draft. It is a desirable article, 


‘Smoky and should be on every chimney. 
With it your house will be warmer, 
cooking can be done quicker, and 
an even heat maintained, unaffected 


by atmospheric changes or high 


winds. Send stamp for cireular with 
reference to 


4 HENRY COLFORD. 
128.6 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 








And defective drafts. Fuel saved 
and heat increased by applyi ing the 


omens 5 / DRESS GOODS, 6) WORTH 12%. 
Boys’ Lined Gauntlet Bue in Gloves, 25e. 
Men's Lined Dogskin Gloves, 3744, 50c. to $1. 
Ladies Warm Silk Fleeced Gloves, 1214, 18 to 3le. 
Ladies’ Warm Strong Hose, 1244, 15, 19, 25 to 50e. 
Children’s Warm Heavy Hose, Bae 25, 374 to 50e. 
Double-width Table Linens, 31, 37%4, 50 to 7T5c 
Linen Crash Towels and Towelling. &, 12%, 25 to 50¢. 
Pear! Shirt Buttons, only 3c. a dozen. 
Yard-wide Muslin, better than Forestdale, 8'4c 
Fruit of the Loom, Lonsdale, Utica, New Vork 
Mills, Wamsutta, and all best makes of Muslin, 10 to 
12\ce., at 


OWEN EVANS? Cheap Siore, 


128 North Eighth St., one door below Cherry. 


CENT WANTED FOR RITION 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, and is the only au- 
thentic and complete history published. It treats of 
the grand buildings. wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great events, etc. Very cheap, and sells at sight. 





$1.10 is the ; 


They never wear 








THREE Wt 



































for the following reasons : 


“A Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, unsurpassed in the fine workmanship of its 


CENTENNIAL LAURELS! 


A TRIPLE CROWN !! 


ALS AND THREE DIPLOMAS ! 


Compare Wheeler & Wilson’s Centennial Awards with the 
Awards to any other Sewing Machine Company. 
[FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORTS.]} 
FULL TEXT OF THE REASONS. 
AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON. 
1.—A Medal and Diploma for the ‘ NEW WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE.” 

















parts, and 


| possessing great originality, great adaptability to different classes of work both on TOloth and 


| exquisite in design anc 


Send for circular. 


arene beauty of Stitch, ease and rapidity of motion, and completeness of display.” 
—A Medal and Diploma for the “ NEW WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE” 
“ For Superior quality of work in Leather Stitching.” 
3.—A Medal and Diploma for SEWING MACHINE NEEDLE-WORK. 


“A superb display of Needle- Work executed upon the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, 
finish, from the lightest gauze to the heaviest leather.” 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., 





914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHO WRITE FOR IT. 





aoe eawros. D. D. 


MAN ALL. Li L. B. 
at ISH HOP EDMUND DE fone. Ben 
WARD. EGGLES TON, D. D 
M ORMISTON 


sh ea A. CHADBOURN 
ROF. TAYLER LEW! D., LL. 
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PROF 
PROF. MB. RIDDL 0. D., 
PROF. 
PROF. JOH N °3. HART LL. D., 
PROF. 


WILLIAM C. 
ann 


Es DUDLEY Ws wane 


ABRAM: M COLES, 
SAMUEL Ww. D 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 
IRA D. SANKEY, 


J. B. T. MARSH. 


As an indication of the standing of The Sunday School Times among the religi 
the United States, we name herewith fifty of its more prominent contributors during the year 


THEODORE L. on. 0.b.. D. D., 


D. 
OODWIN, PD. te. D., 
F. W. 8. PLUMER, D. D., LL. D., 


ELD 
CHARLES F. FIELD. soy, 


ous pees 


PRESIDENT GRANT, 
SIR CHARLES REED, 
JOSE 


JOH “4 B. GOUGH, 


WILLIAM W. PATTON 
CHARLES 8.  ROBINGON 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, v8, 


LY N 
aw oe ‘b. 
ARTH PIERSON, 6. b., 
Mi P. BR D:D 
J. E. REED D: 5b. 


HE REV. LYMAN AB: 
7 5 HE R REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
THE REV. EB. | B. RA AFF ENSPERGER. 


EV. L. 
THE REV A. J. GORDON 
E REV. W. L. GAGE, 


wns gnage ALY wane 
"MRS. MARGARET E. £7 e. SANGSTER, 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


editors are H. Clay Trumbull on Comme 
contain notes on the lessons for ager 


school lesson help for scholars publish: 


ae Pelts. ef is Sal —, 
by Prof. Tayler Lewis, Pro: 
Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay ‘Trumbull, also "Times for 

It costs but five dollars for twenty teachers to take The Times for day mon 


Your school or class should be sup; with 


The Sunda: 


School Times will be sent to any 
_- = ths, 


ber, every week for three mon 
- E seer ore cents. Its 
n Wanamaker. It will 


class notes “Faith Latimer.” 


Fe? 





ts, $1.65. Special 
The Scholars’ Quarterly" The best Sunday- 


Send seven cents for a 
Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 


The best leaf—yet cheap. Address, 








Eraser, Penknife, Envelo 
used for Ripping ‘Seams, 
Samples, post-paid, 25 cents ; 6 for $1.00. 


Opener, Paper 


Mention Sunday School Times when you order. 





A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
— nn, Ei 
These Cuts show the Lloyd Combination Penholder in its various 
the Desk and Pocket. It is heavily Nickel-plated and will last a oe 


le Article for 
wn lly and Pen, 


Penal 
tter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter. Can be 
tting off Hooks we Ev Eyes, Buttons, Erasing Blots, and for many other purposes. 


traordinary inducements to Agents. 
J. BRIDE & CoO., 


769 Broadway, New York. 











100 SELECT ORATIONS AND POEMS delivered in 
every state on the 100th Anniversary of our 


oi 


JUBILEE 


Issued under & auspices of the respective authors, 
.M Evarts. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., 
Gen. John A. Dix. 





One Agent sold 48 copies in one day. Send for our | 


extra terms to Agents and a full description of the 

ae py iddress Natronat Pvexisuine Co., Philadel- 
CAUT TION. 7 the paneneon be bein 

be deceived. hat the hook 


coe +) contains 874 pages and 330 oo tue engravings | 


Unreliable and worthless neste | 


“ BA 
Hon. Robert C eet Leonard Bacon, D.D.. 
Horatio Seym: ur, 


Hon 
| Hon. Chas ramen ‘Adams, Williem C. Bryant, 3 


Rev. C. H. Fowler, LL. D , Hon. Fernando Wood. 

Ho”. George Wm. Curtis, Gov. P. ™. Cheoey, 

John G@ Whittier. Bayard Taylor. 

Gov. Shelby M. om Col. R.G , 

Robert Collyer. D D f.J M. . Ete. | 
Edited by F. SAUNDERS. Librar'an of Astor Lil brary, | 
Nearly 900 octavo pages. 5. Library edition. ft | 


subscri 
NES WANTED.-If thera ts ce Oe in 
wT ace, sa ee ton price A 

TPs B TREAT, Pub isher, 8°5 Broadway, N 


H OMES.2%: in nptol Bris Bristor Martinsburg, W: Send 








1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 





OTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. ete. 
In connection with my entertainment with the 
Stereopticon I will give 75 Toptes of photographs 8x 
10, or 100 are . 150 cards of your pester, super- 
oon ; his. F PROF. Pr ROOP, Photees a Rid 
| charge for this. er, ge 
| Avenue and W. Street. ° 





2 » Evecant cannes all styles, with name, 10c. post 
paid, GEO, I. REED & CO,, Nagsav, N. Y, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
“« WU te2o0 ** seece £509 © 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


——o-——_——— 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion ot 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tas Trags to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 





SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 

This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tue Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scnoo. Tres, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tue Times. 


——_—_o—————_ 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - - § .60 
100 = ome year, - - =- 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


——o9—_—— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - 6.25 





100 ba one year, - = = 25.00 
Less than 100 pies at rates. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 


The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 


The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 1s. 6d. 
These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 
oO 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per jine (12 lines to 

an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 ots 
Special Notices: per line(as above),- - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 percent.on 4 insertions. 


10 “ “ 8 “ 
15 “ “ 13 “ 
20 “ “ 96 “ 
25 “ “ 52 “ 


aa Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


_OO 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Puttapetrs,. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 





moter at home. teat wanted. Outfit and 
terms fee, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


oul own town, 


a week in 
fit free. 


| @8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
« SON & SMITH, New York City. 


am ples 


per day athome. S 
$5 to 20 free. Srinson & Co., Portland, 
a Week to Agents. SAMPLES FREE. 
EDI P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


5 Outfit free. &: 
to EMPIRE 
New York. 


alary guaranteed. Write at once 


NOVELTY CO., 


2 de Basher ment forall. Catalogues 
2e eye mane 25 cents. 
4 . ve O., 119 N Nassau St., New York City. 


ANTED! SALESMEN a ata salary of $1200 a 
ear to travel and sell goodsto Dealers. NO 
DLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 

y Fs mtn ‘Momrron Manvracrvurine Co., Cincinnati, O. 


WE PAY 


for our circulars and terms. 
SMITH, Publishe rs, 731 Walnut Street. 


GOOD PAY s2utse 


Y and steady work for one or cag 
A enterprising men or women in 
each county. Particulars free. Do not let this op- 
portunity pass. Send $3.00 for outfit worth $20.00. 
Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE BEST COMMISSIONS. 
Do not engage on other books before 
INGRAM & 








$1 samples fortrial 
Profits 400 per ct. 


AGENTS 
EASILY AVERA 
$70 PER WEF K. 


Address W. P. Ray & Co., Chicago. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 
TOM SAWYER, 


Is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind hand this 
time, but send for your territory or circulars, at 
once. Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Harrrorp, Conn., Cutcaco, Int., Crnernnati, O. 


5 000 {A vorthe stony of 


CHARLEY ROSS, 


Written by his Father. A complete account of be 
most Mysterious Abduction and Exciting Search. 
With fac-simile letters and illustrations. Outsells all 
other Books. One agent took 50 orders in one day. 
Terms liberal. Also Agents wanted on our Magnifi- 
cent Family Bibles. jith Invaluable Illustrated 
Aids and Superb Bindings. Address JOHN E. POT- 
TER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


CENTENNIAL EX EXPOSITION 


The omly complete, richly eeed Poop yore ice work, 
750 pages, only reats of the entire history, 
grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great days, etc. The best tchance of 100 years to 
coin money fast, as everybody wants this work, 
1 ,000 sagnts eppolsied first four weeks, 5,000 
anted, For full particulars address quickly, 
Hemaee Brorners, Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati, O., Chicago, LIl., or Springfie ‘ld, Mass. 
0 Be not deceived by premature books 
assuming to be “ official,” ete. 


AGENTS you oun NEW BOOK GREAT 


EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 

Demand equals the crowds at the Exhibition. One 

ent sold 40, two 30 each in one day. Over 400 
Fine Engravings, costing $20,000.00, show the 
best exhibits. Wide-awake Agents are quitting all 
the inferior books for this. Get the Best. Send 
for circular, terms, and sample engravings. P. W. 
ZIPGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or 
201 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 














ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. — 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


© Most Complete System 
a PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever weed x Home 


100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
U ves —"7aatee sitting or 
reclin 
eedtetn of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
hospitals. 
Liat.-No.1, joe Ou 
dren 4 to 6 years, 
2, for Ghitiren 8 fe 8 “1 10. 
‘0, 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 to 14, 
1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children is years and upwards, 
1.40, —_ 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50 
0. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Geom, 2.00. No. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, . Full set, family 
use, Leach, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8 8, $16.00. Nos.7 and8 
are fitted with a screw- ~eye and Ly to 'attac h to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For [llustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 
+ O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Firat a ae Mend cad Sey-tnls 


Seeman: | 


we Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 

sizesfor large work. Anybody can work them, 

have gvod pastime for ours, and can 

e@ make money by taking in small jobs. 
have much fun andmake money 
BOYS: very fast at printing cards, ete. 
Send two stamps for catalogue. 


to Mir, KELSEY & OO. Merid en, Conn 
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Terms and % out- 
1. Hauwerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


worth $5: 
Maine, 


309 Broadway, | 


_ THE SUN NDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


THEA cHERNRs 


SEND TO THE 
YDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For everything needed in your work. Libraries, 
Sunday-school Papers, Question Books, etc. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depository. 
+ 
LIBRARIANS. 


Use “ Hubbell’s Library Record Book.” The rec- 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| 
| 


'SUN a 





| ord of any school under 700 (or 60 classes) on one 
age; each scholar separate and each class on one 
ine. The most complete and simple record book 
ever published. It saves the librarian half the labor 
of other sy items, prevents mistakes, and affords a 
quick re nee. Only heen published tw » months 


and the de mand constantly increasing. 
sample copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Or ask your bookse ler for it. 


CHARLES L. HUBBELL, 
__New Haven, Conn. 


Sunday School Workers 


| Arranging for Entire New Libraries, or the comple- 
| tion of ole 1 ones by addition of the more recent Books, 
| are invited to call and see us. In examining and 

selec ting, they will find also a full line of Sunday- 
school Working Material, comprising every possible 
requisite of the latest production, from the more 
beautiful Bible and Commentary down to the simple 
Class Card. Church and Sunday-school room adorn- 
ments complete. Holiday remembrances, etc., ete. 
Agency for The Sunday School Times and all other 
Sunday-school Periodiéals. 

Attention to Visitors—Gentlemanly. 

Conducting of Business—Golden Rule. 

Execution of Orde “WARD, 

U. D. W 
150 Nassau Street, 
Up stairs. NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for a 


| P.O. 413. 











AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER 


CHAS. B. HOLMES., Pub., 

608 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 
Price $1.20 Per Annum, 

A Practical Help in Every Department of 


SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 
Samples sent free. Address the Publisher. 








WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR 1877, 
NOW READY. PRICE PER 100 


see 


HISTORICAL. ‘DISCOURSES 


Delivered by appointment of the General Assembl 
by Rey. Drs. McGILL, HOPKINS, WILSON, HUM. 
PHREY, and MORRIS. 


LARGE 12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
Please address orders to 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
_ 1834 Chestnut | St., Philadelphia. _ 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, ete. 
R. Palmer, author of Song King. 
dozen ; 75 cents each by mail. 


NET, $18. 





| 
| By H. 
Price, $7.50 per 


GOSPEL HYMNS MNS The “ Moody and San- 
AND ro at Song Book," eon- 

aining all the songs 

SACRED SONGS fiand many othens) 
| sung by these celebrated revivalists. Price, boards, 
| $0 per hundred ; 35 cents each by mail. Words only, 
5 per hundred ; 6 cents each by mai! " 


PALME! R’S 
THEORY OF MUSIC! 


The Vade Me- 
cum of Musical 
Knowledge. 





Covers the whole ground. Every teacher and stu- 
dent should have it. Bound in eloth, price, $1.00 by 


mail. 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail 


INSURANCE, 


BE SURE T 0 SEC URE for your little ones a 


certificate of Insur- 

; ance in the Mutual Protection Company of Philadel- 

Fe a, which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 

| lected as deaths occur. This Company has now over 

1600 certificates of good standing in force. Send to 

| Home Office for rate cards and applications, No. 261 
Souta Fourtu Srreer. 








VISITING CARDS. 


| 40 MIXED CAI CARDS, styles, 


with name ne tly 
printed, perme a H 


Holt, Green Brook, 


Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. 
3 ct. ste amp. 4. MINKLER & Co., 


FANCY C +. DS, 15 styles, with name, 10 cents 
Pe uatpeta, - B. Husten, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y 


vg for 
Nassau, N. 


Cards no two alike 10c, 40 of same in handsome 
double case 35c, 25 scroll 20e, 25 chromo 2he, 50 
_ white lie, 50¢ ‘ardins al rea 15e, 25 Jet in gold 


,your ns ame on all, 25 blank se roll 10¢. Sam p- 
™ s of cards and a large 40 column paper for 3c 
| Age ents wanted. G. R. Utiman, 12 Winter st. Boston, Ms 


CONFECTIONERY. 


For Fine Confections. For Chocolate and Cocoa. 





Two MEDALS 
DIPLOMAS by the 


tennial Commission to 


AWARDED and the HIGHEST 
Judges United States Cen- 


aia Whitman 


& SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


EINEST CONFECTIONS, 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


For family use, for presents, or for Sunday- 
school celebrations. 


S. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., 


_ PHILADELPHIA. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Kotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanovzex & Trev. 102 F. 2a St.. € Yincionati. — 


. $5 SELF-INKING “BEST” 


Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 
Self-Inking “BEST,” with outfit, $10. 
Rotary Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
stamp for Catalogue, (no postal cards.) 
H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th st., Phila: 


KEEP WARM. SAVE FUEL. 
Keeps out Cold, Wind, and 
Dust. Stops rattling. No 



















BROWNES 
FLEXIBL, 


mouldings. No waste, Any 
_ ean apply it. Sample 
pack cage 25 feet 75 cts., post- 


paid. best selling articles for 
canvassers, male or female. 
Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey st., N.Y. 





toilet Saevend t the beth 
WW Noartificial andde- 
Nceptive odors to 
4 cover common and 


years 
of scientific exper- 
iment the manu- 
facturerofB.T.Bab- 


pm oy the pub‘ic The FINEST TOILET SOAP in the 
veg table tn 


manufacture. 
so im. vhe Nursery it ha« No Equal, 
Worth ton tit fimestts cost to every Mother and family 1n Christ. 
box ary | 3 —- 6 ozs. each, sent 
B.” wate New York City. 
a ew 
Pie dale by scaler tone 


freoto’ woany ad 





ZUCCATO’S PATENT 


Papyrograph. 


400 Autograph Copies of any 


Writing, Ulustration, Design, 
Notice, Map. Table, Examination Paper, Ete., 





| with great success in 


price. Published by 

| JOHN CHURCH &€ CO., 

| os Sade _ Cincinnati, 0. 

=e ENTE NNIAL MEDAL Awarded to | 
Cc. FF. RUMPRP, 


116 and 118 North FOURTH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, Cigar Cases, Port- 
folios, Dressing Cases, 
Gents’ Satchels and Traveling Bags, Shawl Straps, 
Portable Writing Desks. ¢ —, ete., ete. 
ing Articles Made to O 
i RDERS PROMPTLY. ‘NETENDED TO. 


Bankers’ Cases, Ladies and | 


Can be produced by the Papyrograph in an hour 
with an ordinary copying-press. 

Every one engaged in Education, secular or relig- 
ious, or in business of any kind, will find it invalu- 
able. Sunday-school Superintendents are 
wroducing Orders of Service, 
Review Charts, and Exercises, Invitation Cards, 
Circular Letters, ete., with but little labor and with- 
out resorting to the expense of the printing press. 

Send for Circular and catalogue of prices. 


PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 


LOOK.—* Heaven is on the other side.” Newand 
beautiful Song and Chorus, 35 conte, sent post-paid 
by publishers, PEEK & SON, 23 Clinton Place, N 





using it | 





WORTH REPEATING. 


“T STAND AT THE DOOR AND 
KNOCK.” 
[By A. Z. G., 


Art thou in darkness 7 
He is the Light 

Hast suffered wrong ? 
He is the Right 


in The Churchman. ] 


Hast thou all lost ? 
He hath all won. 

And hast thou wandered ?’ 
He leadeth on 


Art thou so hungry ? 
He is thy food 

And hast thou nothing? 
He is all good J 


Art thou so sore ? 
He healeth all 
Hast none to love ? 

He hears thy call. 


Wouldst thou find 
This is his land 
And askest where? 
On every hand 


labor ? 


Art thou so weary ? 
He is thy Rest 

Art thou so longing? 
In Him be blest. 


Art only fearful, 
And full of sin ? 

He standeth ; knocketh : 
Wilt let him in? 





THE VERITABLE “ MOTHER” 
GOOSE. 


[From a Christmas Address by the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Manning, of Boston.]} 


There are many things in the history of 
the Old South church, yp toting which bel 
to make its name famous. The church 
itself grew out of a controversy, partly re- 
ligious and partly political, which more than 
two hundred hears ago was agitating all 
New England. The parents of Benjamin 
Franklin were membe R of this club, and in 
its first house of worship, the cedar wood 
meeting-house, that typical Yankee, Ben, 
was himself ba tized. th that first edifice 
of wood, Chief-Justice Sewall, another mem- 
ber of the church, made his humble and 
noble confession respecting the part he “~~ 
taken a the witchcraft delusion. There 
was, also, that Edward Randolph and Ed. 
mund Andros sought to wrench from the 
Puritans their — liberties, and to 
force the yoke of relacy on their necks. 
The Te a Party, Warren’s addresses, Bur- 
goyne’s riding-school, and the brave deeds: 
of Samuel Adams, himself adevoted member 
of thechurch, are more modern events. Mest 
of these events have passed into general his- 
tory, and are there suffice iently described. 
But there is one thing in the history of the 
Old South church which has not had the 
recognition it deserves. 

In the list of admissions for the year 1698 
occurs the immortal name of Elizabeth 
Goose. I almost beg p vardon of her me mory 
for saying “ Elizab« th,” since by the unani- 
mous verdict of the world, in whose heart 
her name is enshrined, she is known as 
‘Mother” Goose. So, then, Mother Goose 
is no my ‘th, as some have tho ught, but once 
lived in Boston, in veritable flesh and blood, 
as the records of the Old South church 
clearly show. It is also a pleasure to find, 
that in making a Goose of herself she mar- 
ried into a well-to-do family. where, in due 
time, she, too, by petting be r meladies to the 

ress, not merely laid one golden egg, but 
ie been laying a steady succession of them 
from that day to this. For, unlike the goose 
in the fable, she could not be killed, but still 
lives, and yields stores of wealth to the 
bookse llers as often as Christmastide returns. 
Her nest will not be empty so long as there 
are children and nurseries in the world. It 
is almost a pity, if one may say so without 
straining the metaphor, that her eulogy 
cannot be written with a quill taken from 
her own dear wing. What child im all 
Christendom has not often nestled under 
that wing, been brooded by it, and forgot te n 
every troub le in listening to her immort: 
lays 

The maiden name of this venerable lady, 
mother of us all, was Elizabeth Foster: she 
lived in Charleston, where she was born, un- 
til her marriage. Then she came to Boston, 
where her thrifty husband, Isaac Goose, had 
a green pasture ready for her, on what is 
now Washington street, and including the 
land in and about Temple place. She was 
his second mate, and began her maternal 
life as step-mother to ten children. These 
| all seem to have been lively little goslings 

and to their number she rapidly added. six 


























January 20, 1877.] 


SUNDAY | 








more. Think of it! Sixteen goslings to a 
single goose—assuming that none of them 
had been eaten up by the hawks, and that 
none had died of crook inthe neck. Poor, | 
happy Mother Goose! No wonder that he or | 
ra were too many for her, and that she | 
poured them out in the celebrated lines : 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do. 


Yet her family cares seem, on the whole, to 
have sat lightly upon her; for she was no 
wild goose, fly ing ath ornorth with every 
turn of the sun, but she sts uyed by her nest 
through cold and heat, happy as the day is 
long, and living to be ninety-two years old. 
She even survived the father Goose many 
years, and she led and fed her numerous 
flock, and tenderly brooded them in the en- 
closure on Temple Place till they were able 
to swim and forage for themselves. 

One of these, her daughter Elizabeth, be- 
came the wife of Thomas Fleet. And here 
is the fact to which we owe it that her name 
and fame are spread through the world. 
Thomas Fleet was a printer, living in Pud- 
ding Lane, a place vn very name had so 
savory a taste in the dear old lady's mouth 
that when Thomas Fleet became a happy 


| 
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soberness forced to admit that her name is 
among the brightest of the jewels which 
adorn the brow of Old South. What other 
| son or daughter of the church, renowned as 
many of them are in history, has proved a 
greater blessing to mankind, or secured the 
benedictions of so many hearts? She 
the new world what Santa Claus is to the 
old. And if the twain could, by some 
poetical license, be made man and wife, 
who does not confess that she, though much 
the younger, would be by far better 
half? Let us hope that the day is not dis- 
tant when a memorial statue 
to this venerable lady in one of the 
or squares of Boston. Let it be an appro- 
priate symbol of her and her blessed minis- 
try. Let it stand where the children of the 
city may gather in their daily sports, trund- 
ling their hoops and carts about it, 


the 


parks 


and 


| singing their dollies to sleep in its motherly 


| shadow. 


father she insisted on going to live with him | 


as nurse of honor to his son and heir. To 
coddle her own grandchild,in Pudding Lane, 
was the beaw ideal of blessedness for Mother 
Goose. Her activity and concern in the 
house were such as to throw what we read 
about busy mothers-in-law wholly into the 
shade. No doubt she would have been glad 
to save Rome, as certain other geese once 
did with their cackling, but lacking the op- 
ortunity to do this, she sang her ditties 
vee morning till night, “upstairs and down- 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber,” till her 
son-in-law became sensibly alarmed at the 
fertility of her genius. Singshe must, how- 
ever, for was she not a poet, full of the di- 
vine fire which refuses to be quenched? It 
is well for the world that p me was a law 
unto herself. No upstart son-in-law could 
control her, or keep her from humming and 
cooing at her own sweet will. 
And now it was not a Roman Senate, but 
a Boston printer, that her persistent music 
awaked. A happy thought occurred to 
Thomas Fleet. He printed and sold songs 
and ballads at his printing house in Pud- 
ding Lane. Was it not asignof something 
good about to come to him, that this pre- 
cious mother-in-law, with her endless rock- 
ings and lullabies, had put herself in his 
way? He stopped asking the irrepressible 
songster to rock 2 sss, and urged her to sing 
more. And while she sat in her arm-chair, 
or shuffled about the room lost in sweet 
dreams, he carefully wrote down what he 
could of the rhymes which fell from her lips. 
His notes ra idly accumulated, and in a lit- 
tle while he had enough of them to make a 
volume. These he now printed, and bound 
them into a book, which he offered for sale 
under the following title: “Songs for the 
Nursery; or, Mother Goose’s Melodies for 
Children. Printed by T. Fleet, at his Print- 
ing House, Pudding Lane, He Price two 
coppers. This title- page : also bore a large 
cut of a veritable goose, with wide-open 














mouth, showing that the proverbial irrever- | 


ence of sons-in-law is not a thing of recent 
origin. They were just as saucy in the 
days of Mother Goose as now, and just as 
ready to turn a penny at the expense of 
their mothers-in-law. How the immortal 


author bore this profane use of her name, or | 


what she thought of the ungracious but 
shrewd Thomas Fleet, history does not say. 
We have every reason to believe, however, 


that she took it just as sweetly as she had | 


taken all the other trials and annoyances 
of her life. She possessed her soul in pa- 
tience, and continued her. gentle ministry 
to the little ones, still gathering them into 
her arms, and soothing and gladdening 
their hearts, after the shadows of old age 
had fallen about her, not weary of her de- 
lightful task, but busy as ever with it, 
when the time came for her motherly soul 
to spread its wings and fly away to the 
great company of children in heaven 

Such is the true story of Mother Goose 
Her little book started forth on its errand. 
It grew and multiplied with 
tion. It made her dear 
word wherever it went. What shore or fast- 
ness has it not visited? Where is the home 
in which its loving rhymes are not sung? 
It is one of the few books whcih cannot 
grow stale or be destroyed. Not Homer 
or Shakespeare is so sure of immortal fame 
as Mother Goose. Considering the love 
in which her melodies are every where held, 
their freedom from anything which might 


‘Ww edi- 
a household 


each n¢ 
name 


ractical wisdom, their shrewd mastery of 





e motives of human conduct, one is in all | 


Where could that memorial more 
fitly stand than on the triangular ~~ of 
ground at the corner of Boylston and 
mouth Streets, so near to the present Old 
South Meeting-house, and in full view of 
other buildings and institutions which are 
the pride of Boston? If not there, yet in 
some place, it should be reverently set up. 
And on it should be the following inserip- 
tion: 
ey re Foster,” 

Known in the Literature of the Nursery as 
‘Mother Goose,’ 

Was Born in Charlestown, 
Married Isaac Goose, 


Became a member of the 


Mass., 1665 ; 
of Bi ston, 1692 ; 
Old South Church, 


1698: was left a widow in 1710. 
The first edition of her ‘‘ Melodies” was 
Published in 1719. 
She died in 1757, 
Ait. 92 years. 
BAneaL AINS IN WRAPPING PAPER AND 


INE, H. K. W. HALL, 
31 Haw.ey S8r., Boston 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 
DOLLARD’S 
513 CHESTNUT STREET. 513 
Ornamental Hair Work, Wigs, Toupees, 
Braids, Curls, ete., ete. 
Gentlemen’s Hair Cutting Rooms. 
Only Practical Workmen employed. 


PER CENT. NET.) 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 
exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
day on interest or principal; neither we nor our cus- 





tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and references. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence Kan., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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Te hj lk 


Ee J re- 
This is one of the 
largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 
elegant colored plates, 
gives full 





























LEW j-L of 
600 fine engravings, two 
and 
descriptions, prices 
and directions for planting 
over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue PREE to all Applicants, 















1877, Masi¢ Books for 187 
THE ENCORE! 


Great Book for Singing Classes, Choirs, Musi- 
cal Conventions, Academies, and 
Musical Societies. 

THE ENCORE was compiled by i. 0. Emerson, 


whose well-known tact in discerning and providing 


for the popular taste in music, is amply illustrated 
in its pages. There is a fine Singing-school Course, | 
with abundant provision of useful and pleasing | 
exercises and tunes for practice; and, in addition, 
1 large collection of glees, part songs, &c., with a 


number of sacred tunes 
just the book for all musie 
societies that ré quire easy ‘for practice. 


Price, or $7.50 per doz. 


THE SALUTATION, "iss 


son, is a larg 
book than The Encore, haa 
a great many more tunes and anthems, and is a first- 
class book for Choirs and Singing 


and anthems. Thus it is 


al aneo itl 
genial musik 
75 cts., 


-schools. 
$1.38, or $12.00 per doz. 
Either book mailed post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


corrupt or mislead the infantile mind, their | 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
7Tll Broadway, 
New York. 


J. E. DITSON & CO. 
Successors t> Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia. 


is to | 


will be erected 


Dart- | 


ms, choirs, or | 


fewer sec a ar pieces, but | 





NEW PUBLICA 


ATIONS. 


THE T RU E TABERNACLE. 
|[A Series of B IBLE READINGS on 
The Types. Lilustrated. } 


By Grorcr C. Neepaam, Evangelist. 








Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
GRANT, FAIRES & RODGERS, : 
| 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
} etnies ov . : , 


YWOuUR CHILDREN 


WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 


Wide Awake, §%.00 per annum. 


The Popular Pictorial Magazine. 


} 3 months for 50 cents. Try it! 


50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
ages Heavy paper, Full of Pictures. 
For the smallest « thildre ‘n. Six months for 26 cents. 
Try it. Address D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW 


FARMER'S BOOK 


Gives full information on all kinds of Farm-work, 
Drainage, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Farm- 
Stock. Includes a most valuable 
tise on House-building and book of Legal forms and 
Laws for farmers, The most valuable farmer's book 
ever For full deseription and terms, 
. MeCU mer be CO., Philade elphis 4, Fe. 


(877. SELECT NOTES. 1877. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Practical. 

The fullest Commentary in one volume on Topics 
for 1877. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet. With selections 
| from 250 best authors, and larger than any previous 
| issue. Price, $1.25. Interleaved Ed., $2.00. 


International Question Books, 1877. 


The only series in 3 Grades. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet 
and able assistants. 15 cts. each, 

No. L. Adults. 

No. 2. Youth. 

No. 3. Little Learn- 





——s a 


address, 








100,000 of these Notes and Ques- 
tions sold. Sample copies and 
full descriptive circulars mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Aes, my 52 short e hapters. aw 


ife story, to illustrate in the 
sayings and doings of Mayhee 
| and friends the golden thought 
of the texts, 1877. Mailed on 
STONES. | | receipt of price. 


Gospel Hymns 


| wo. 9 Cornhill, ’ Boston, Mass. 
NO. 2, 


By P. P. BLISS anv IRA D. SANKEY, 
WILL BE 


READY JANUARY 9, 1877. 


Gospel Hymns, No. 2, will be first used by 


Messrs. MOODY and SANKEY 
at the SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
held by them in Boston. 


Gospel Hymus, No. 2, 


contains a large amount of new material especially 


Answers. 29 Pic- 
tures, a story and 
_verse each lesson. 








Built of the Golden Texts, = 
Price $1.25. By Archie Fell. 











prepared and adapted for seasons of religious inter- | 


|} est. Itise ape ted that it will be found a worth 
compeer to * Gosprr, Hymns AND Sacaep Songs,” which 
| has been so universally 


adopted. 





| Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cents each 

| by ms ail. 

| Words only, Paper, $ per 100; 6 cents each by mail. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, JOHN CHURCH & CO. 

76 East 9th Street, 66 West 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


“MARK TWAIN'S 
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PATENT 


Self- “Pasting Scrap- Bok, 


It avoids all the trouble of paste or mucilage.— 
| Rural New- Yorker. 
A neat affair,and it now becomes as easy to file 
away & scrap as it is to stamp a letter.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 


Amore convenient 
not be 


book for the purpose could 





desired.—Cincinnati Gazette. 
No. 1 size, 744 by lO inches, half cloth____ mart 
le by 10 inches, half roan, eloth____. 1.7 
| a by 10 inches, full cloth idinestinionein 2.00 
No. ue, 7 y 0 inches, full moroeco_...._. 2.50 
No. 8 size, 10 4 & 1244 inches, half cloth__ ~ 1.50 
No. 10 size, Not by 124 inches, half roan, cloth. 2.50 
No. 12 size, 10% 3 by 124 inches, full cloth....._ 2.75 
No. 14 size, 101% by 1244 inches, full moroeco_.. 3.50 


Copies maile d on receipt of price 


SLOTE, WOODMAN, «& CO., 
Biank Book MANUFACTURERS, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ROVE ‘HALL, 
MISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








N ORGAN PARK “MILITARY ACADEMY, 


MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 

PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 
Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at any time. Reference in Philadell 
yhia, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday Schoo- 

‘imes, Send for circulars to 
CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 

Washington Heights, I. 


Sunday School Work 


WILLIAM F. SHERWIN 
May be engaged on reasonable terms for 


CONVENTIONS, INSTITUTES, 





Bible Readings, and General S.S. Work, 


Or as MUSICAL CONDUCTOR only 


Refers by permission to Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. George A. Peltz, and others. 

Residence 48 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. New 
York office, 76 East Ninth Street. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 
3] HEADQUARTERS, 


r cent. less than Centen- 
nial prices. 342 Chestnut. 


Call and be convinced. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 
—— ted by all Queens of Fashion. Retailers su 
lied by any wholesale Notion House in New York, 
-*hiladelphia, or Boston. Manufactured only yf 
IVINS, 2903 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. nd 
for Cire ular. 


A Set of 3 8. 8. Papers 


Our three papers constitute a complete 
set for all agesin the Sunday Se 
been previously pronounced 
EST, they are now BETTER 
THAN EVER. Send for Specimens. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR 
The American Tract Society, Boston. 
Iq 72 Sermonsand prayer 
Moody s meeting talks at Re TY. 
Hippodrome, from the Tribune verbatim reports. 
The only complete ourmous are in this authorized 
edition, entitled Glad T 500 Pages. Paper 
Cover, 81: Extra Cloth, oz ailed on  Fecatpt ot 
rice. 11,000 ordered the first month. Agents sell 
§ to 100 a week. Indorsed by Christian workers of 
every name. AGENTS WANTED everywhere for this 


and our new Book. 3,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE 
BIBLE. 400 paes, $1. 50. 


TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Illustrated Home 


Yonr after year —— 
the Home Me 


zine continues | 
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Terms, $2.50 a year: 3 copies $6.00. For $12.00, six 
geome an _ extra to club getter. Specimen number 
0 cents, 
REAT P Forms 
bers (3 cluh 


rates, we give a 






at club rates. « 
ws Dealers. 
le by New ‘i SON, Philadelphia 


premium ever one 
Home Magasine St © for ron 


100} DEC. PICTURE 
snaioerd tan peas i ce 60 Gon Chroamon 


socta 
samples of either 10 eta, “aed 
graphs, es —— , Perforated 
WAX FLOWER MATERIAL.—Box of M 


tions for mak’ several fine vines of o- 50 cts. 32 
page c: e with every order. All post; Agents 
wanted, . L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St.. New York, 


MATHEWS? 
LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than wax 
and prevents the iron from sticking. 
Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 402. bottle 


8; price lée. 
and Druggists. 


Sold by Grocers 


A. lL. MATHEWS, 
ss Murray Street, WV. r. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
WITH SKIRT SUPPORTER 


AND 
SELF-ADJUSTING 







PAD. 


ecures Health and Comfort of 
Body, with Grace and Beauty of 
gy} Form. Three Garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians. 
; AGENTS WANTED. 
Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; 


Satteen, $1.75. To Agents, 25 cents 
less. Order size two inches smaller 
“than waist measure over the dress. 


119 and 121 William Street, New York, | | WARNER BROS., 763 BROADWAY, N. Y 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


(Jan enuary 20, 1877. 








INSURANCE, 





26th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 
Il 
= 


Real estate owned by the company, $141,428 78 
Cash on hand and in bank, 109,802 58 
Loans on first mortgages real estate, 2,239,727 50 
Appraised value of same, $6,655,923 

Accrued interest, 122,346 93 
Deferred premiums, 53,608 05 
Premiums due and unreported, 70,294 40 
United States government bonds, 369,370 00 
State and municipal bonds, 148,817 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds, 195,165 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks, 602,599 00 

Total Assets, $4,053,159 24 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for re-insurance, accident dept., $191,188 52 

Reserve, N. Y. Standard (414) life dept., 2,306,350 62 

Claims unadjusted and not due, and al 
other liabilities, 


Total Liabilities, 


140,325 00 
$2,637,864 14 





Surplus as regards policy-holders, $1,415,295 10 
Surplus as above, on four per cent reserve, Mass. and 
Conn. standard, $1,170,854 24, 


Statistics of the Year 1876. 
Lire DeparTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1876, 2,422 
Whole number Life Policies written to date, 25,964 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, 10,833 


Total amount insured, 
Net decrease in amount insured, 
Total Claims Paid in Life Department, 
Acctpent DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Policies written in 1876, 39,613 
Cash Premiums received for same, $677,445 28 
Gain in Premiums over 1875, $80,465 74 
Gain in Policies written over 1875, 6,756 
Whole number Accident Policies written, 435,777 
Number Accident Claims Paid in 1876, 2,621 
Amount Accident Claims Paid in 1876, 
Whole number Accident Claims Paid, 25,876 
Whole amount Accident Claims Paid, $2,560. 831 21 


$19,146,391 00 
$22,723 00 
$968,888 55 


Total Losses Paid, both departments, $3,529,719 76 


Four of the victims of the terrible catastrophe at 
Ashtabula were insured against accidents in 


THE TRAVELERS, 


Louis J. Barnard, traveling agent. of Buffalo, took 
out an accident policy for $5,000, only two hours be- 
fore starting on the ill-fated train. 


Henry Wagner, of Syracuse, the sleeping car con- | 


ductor, had an accident policy for $5,000, 

Boyd L. Russell, commercial traveler, of Auburn, 
N. Y., had an accident policy for $5,000. 

Levi W. Hart, commercial traveler, of Akron, Ohio, 
had an accident policy for $5,000. 





$277,003 42 | 


USE A BINDER. 





We can send by ‘mail to our subscribers, 


postage paid, a strong patent binder for $1.00, 


or an elegant one, half leather, for $1.50. 
These binders have been made expressly for 
The Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
The papers can be placed in the binder week 





by week. Subscribers wishing to keep their| 


copies of The Times in good condition, and 
have them at hand for reference, should ob-; 


tain one of these binders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut § Street, , Philadelphia. 





Address 





INSURANCE, 





FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Bonds and Mortgages, being all first mort- 


gages on improved property, $461,907 00 
Philadelphia City Loan, 186,216 00 
Philadelphia, Wi mington, and Baltimore 

Railroad Co. stock, 15,500 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 

Railroad Co, loan, 10,400 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan, 49,880 00 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. Co. loan, —_ 19,500 00 
Delaware Railroad Co. loan, 15,000 00 


Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Co. loan, 
North Pennsylvania . “ loan, 43,200 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy and 


Lancaster Railroad Co. loan, 21,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. loan 59,950 00 
Elmira and Williamsport R. R. Co. loan, 26,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Co. loan, 10,900 00 


| Pennsylvania and New York Railroad Co. 


loan, 26,160 00 
| United Canal and Railroad Co. loan, 62,400 00 
| Southern Central Railroad Co., of New 

York, loan, 20,400 00 
| American Steamship Co. loan, 12,600 00 


| Se huylkill Navigation Co. loan, 


A great many more of the killed and injured, how- | 


ever, had no accident insurance. 


Every man, traveling or not, should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a General Accident 
Policy in the 


Travelers, of Hartford. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


Philadelphia Offices : 
1l2 South Fourth St., and ( Cor. . Third and Chestnut. 


 MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y 


Manufacture a superior qi it A of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS 


&@ illustrated ¢ aera sent free. 


BINDERS. 


Every subscriber 
should have a good 
binder for The Times. 
Prices $1.00 and $1.50. 
Sent by mail postage 
paid. 


14,636 00 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. loan. 49,325 00 


| Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co. loan, 8,600 00 
Delaware Division Canal Co. loan 19,600 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 

Co. loan, 12,000 00 

| United States Loans, 45,100 00 
Pennsy vania State loan, 21,400 00 
Harrisburg City Sixes loan, 18,360 00 
St. Louis City Sixes loan, 25,000 00 
Delaware State Sixes loan, 21,200 00 
Camden County Sixes loan, 15,300 00 
Cincinnati City loan, 63,400 00 
Scare o> City loan, 66,450 00 
Newark City loan, . 22,600 00 
Philadelph a Bank stock, 24,790 00 
United States Centennial stock, 750 00 
Manayunk Gas Co, stock, 1,020 00 
Real Estate, 60,000 00 
Accrued Interest, 18,520 65 
Loans on Collaterals, 5,000 00 
Cash in Managers’ hands, 53,310 44 
Cash in Office and Bank, 22,592 11 











$1,655,717 20 
WM. G. CROWELL, 


In Thos Happy Goan Hous 


SONG AND CHORUS 
BY 
RALPH ROLAND. 
Price 35 cents. 

This lovely song is just published, and will quickly 
make its way into the affections of any musical 
family. Although simple and easy to sing and play, 
yet itis full of what constitutes a fine s cong. The 
words are very beautiful. Published by LOUIS 
MEYER, Musie Publisher, 1413 “hestnut Street, 
who received the only Centennial Exhibition Prize 








| Medal for Music Publishers in America. 


The Christian at Work, of New York, says: Mr. 
Meyer's work has somewhat of a missionary charac- 
ter, and an intelligent public, which need only to see 
good music to appreciate it, will, we doubt not, re- 
ward his efforts with the most unqualified success. 

c ‘atalogues free on application. 


W. LL. CARTER—625 Walnat Street. 
FIRE — LIFE INSURANCE 
N ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL eee sy Mam Prompriy ATTENDED TO. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 


J. KILE & CO., 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 


Chorch and Sunday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail. 














“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


cINS: SUN 





STOVE POLISH 


PERIODICALS. 








CORWIN’S ant ‘INDIA RUBBER GARMENTS.’ | 

his new article is free from any | 
aati odor, handsome as silk, 5 | 
ounces lighter than any other makes. | 
They supersede all others, will never | 
stick or peel off. Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the Cloth. No person | 
should be without such a waterproof; 
be sure the name is on the band. Send 
for circular. 

Corwin’s “Zeruyr”™ Rusper Travet- | 
ING AND Storm Hart, the very best ever 
introduced for lightness, durability, 
and keeping in shape, weighs 1% | 
ounces. Price $2.50. Trade, discount. Manutfac ‘tured | 
by SEA M. CORWILN, 57 LaFayette Avenue, Brook- 
yn, N. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


FIRST QUARTER, 1877, 
READY FOR DELIVERY. 


The best scholars’ help published. Price 
25 cents a year (four quarters) or seven cents 
a single number. 

Published at the office of Tae Suxpay 
Scnoot Times. 





Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


We furnish promptly to Schools and Families, 
without charge, competent Teachers for every branch 
of instruction. Our register contains an extensive 
list of desirable Assistants and Private Tutors, of 
every grade of attainment. We employ all necessary 

caution in making our selections, and supply none 
but first-class Instructors. Engagements can be 
made entirely by correspondence, and vacancies 
filled in every section of the country. Pinckney’s 

School Gazette, containing all the information re- 

quired, will be sent upon appiication, with stamp. 
T. COLESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Publisher and Dealer in Schoo! Material, 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
Domestic Building, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


_ . ae So 





Great AMERICAN TRIUMPH. 
THE MEDAL OF THE 
CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION | 
AWARDED 
THE AMERICAN 
SEWING MACHINES. 


ALSO, 


A SPECIAL MEDAL FOR FINEST SPECIMENS OF 
NEEDLE WORK. 








These New American Machines are Self-threading, 
and have the patent self-threading shuttle. 
AGENTS WANTED i in every county in the United 
States. Apply or address, 
American B. H. 0. and Sewing 
Machine Co., 


1318 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEW YORK WITNESS 


Gentlemen who have had occasion to 
travel extensively through these United 
States say that they meet the WEEKLY 


Wiryess almost everywhere, and in nota 
few neighborhoods it is, they say, almost 
the only paper taken. In some an < the 





Dairy Wiryess is preferred, and 
probably, on the whole, the best value for 
the money, especially for ministers, mer- 
chants, and stock or dairy farmers. It is 
unnecessary to describe a newspaper 80 
widely circulated, or to explain its prin- 
ciples. These, indeed, may be summed up 
in one sentence. The object of the Wrr- 
NEss is to promote the best interest of 
the people for time and eternity, and it 
his publised at a very low price. 

The New York Dairy WIrTNEss was 
commenced in 1871 as a witness for truth 
and righteousness as well as a live news- 
paper. In its programme it was pledged 
to occupy in religion the same ground as 
the Evangelical Alliance and the Young 


Men’s Christian Association ; in temper- 


18s 


ance as the National Temperance Society ; 
in treatment of the colored race and In- 
dians as the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; and in kindness to animals the 
same as Mr. Bergh. It was to be under 
the influence of no party or denomina- 
tion, and to insert nothing immoral or in- 
jurious either in reading matter or adver- 
tisements. In a word, to be a Christian 
newspaper of the most decided stamp. 

These pledges have been kept through- 
out, and its unflinching testimony for the 
right on all questions of the day and ex- 
posure of evils have gained it many friends 
as well as made it many enemies. It aims 
to be athoroughly good family paper, and 
in point of fact it is a great favorite with 
mothers and children on account of its in- 
teresting tales and valuable domestic arti- 
cles and recipes. Its sermons, reviews, 
and extracts render it suitable for minis 
ters, its first-rate prices current, reports 
of produce and cattle markets, for bank- 
ers, merchants, and farmers, and its full 
supply of news, make it valuable for all 
classes. The notes on Sabbath-school 
Lessons (in both Daily and Weekly) are 
invaluable. It is the cheapest daily pub- 
lished in New York—-only $5 a year, 
post-paid. Give it a trial—ten weeks fox 
a dollar. Sample copies sent free. Present 
circulation, 15,000. 

The New York WEEKLY WITNEss con- 
tains the cream of the Daily at $1.50a 
year, or 40 cents a quarter. It is now 
said to have the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in America; now 95,000 
Specimen copies sent free on application 

JOHN DOUGALL, 
Editor and Proprietor, 2 Spruce *: 

Bas" Moopy anp Sankey Exrra 
New York Series—11 sheets, conta 
reports of about 50 sermons. Ch 
Series—containing reports of m nes 
held in Chicago. One dollar per 100 
sheets, post-paid. 





SMITHOGRAPHY. 


A Beavutirut Present for 25c.; by 
mail, 35c. Complete outfit, $s. 24. FE 
100,000 sold during the Centennial. 4 
Agents wanted. For sale everywhere 
by stationers, news,book, novelty, and 
toy dealers. Address 

SmirHograru MANUFACTURING Co., 

614 Chestnut St., Phila,, Pa, 
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